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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Williams on the Combustion of Coal and the| than its simplicity, is so admirable as to raise 
Prevention of Smoke. 8vo. London, 1840. | the strongest feeling of adoration and wonder 
Weale. jin the mind of him who, contemplating, com- 
THERE is, perhaps, no subject within the prehends the outline of the great scheme of 
range of the arts of life upon which so much |revivification and absorption which has been 
ignorance has been displayed as that which|going on from the hour of the creation to the 
forms the topic of the book above cited. Ever| present time. The philosopher, looking at the 
since the invention of the steam-engine and proceedings of nature in this point of view, 
the increased application of coal to the purposes sees in all created matter the great store-house 
of the mechanical arts, the press has teemed whence the supplies are drawn for the mainte- 


The perfect economy of this process, no less | 


gen; and which, as most of our readers pro- 
bably know, is the means by which the ordinary 
flame of a common Jamp is enlarged and height- 
ened into the brilliant cornscation called the 
Bude light, by which the House of Commons 
was illuminated during part of last session, as 
also are many of the lighthouses on the coast. 
The oxygen in this case is applied in a pure 
and unadulterated form; the nitrogen, which 
|is the great constituent element of atmospheric 
|air, having heen disengaged and separated from 





with treatises, each one surpassing its prede- nance of organic life; and he learns, by actual |it; but as this would be an expensive and im- 
cessor in the absurdity of its propositions for | experiment and observation, that the tree which | practicable process in so confined a space as a 
obviating the nuisance occasioned by smoke, is consumed to-day rises again in another form | steam-vessel, it is obvious that unless some 
and for preventing the waste of good combusti-} when the elementary gases of which -it was | other means be devised for supplying the oxy- 
ble matter which is incurred by the imperfect/composed come in contact with their affinities | gen required at the proper moment to the furs 
construction of the furnaces now in use. ‘The under certain fixed and simple laws. | mace, the whole question would still remain a 
only exceptions which we can conscientiously; How many of us are there who, in thrusting | mere matter of theory, or at best form the sub- 
make with respect to the class of publications :a stick or a sheet of paper into the flames, con-| ject of experiment before a lecture-room au. 
referred to are, first, a valuable communication clude, as the material vanishes before us, that | ditory. 
recently published in the “ Transactions of the |it is destroyed ; and how few of us deduce from| It is, however, for the purpose of effecting a 
Institution of Civil Engineers,” by Mr. Josiah |it the importance of the discovery of the inde- | practical application of these great principles to 
Parkes (who, however, candidly admits that |structibility of matter in general to all the best | the furnace, that Mr. Williams has published 
“we are yet far from having obtained either a interests of man! A field of inquiry was opened | the work now under consideration, and (in the 
complete knowledge of the most profitable man- to the practical and scientific as well as to the | manner already shewn) cleared the way for his 
ner of submitting coal to the process of com. |speculative inquirer, which has proved inex-| proposed improvements in the construction of 
bustion, or applying the caloric so obtained to haustible, and every step taken in it offers new | furnaces, by proving that the leading, and, in- 
the generation of steam”) ; and, in the second, wonders to the human mind. |deed, the indispensable, conditions towards 
place, the work which .we now propose to ex-| Such is our imperfect and inadequate outline effecting the complete combustion of coal con- 
amine. Mr. Parkes having confined hisinquiries of the general process of combustion as the | sist in so constructing the furnace that a due 
to the best mode of increasing the evaporation | great regenerative means resorted to by nature. | proportion of oxygen shall be administered to the 
in the steam-boiler, merely glancing incidentally | Let us now endeavour to apply the principles | fuel undergoing combustion at the exact moment 
at the preparatory operation in the furnace, has\upon which she proceeds in eifecting her pur-| when this union is requisite, in order to con- 
left the field open for Mr. Williams, who has; pose to the practical objects proposed by Mr. | sume the inflammable gases that are evolved. 
gone into the subject thoroughly and, to our! Williams. ‘ | In illustration of the principle upon which his 
apprehension, with perfect success. | In Section I. of the tract before us the! furnace is constructed, Mr. Williams refers to 
Mr. Williams prefaces his observations by author examines into the nature and quantity | the argand lamp, and explains the difference 


stating that, as the managing director of a of the different varieties of coals, that being | 
steam company, he naturally felt the greatest | the material most used in common furnaces ; | 
interest in endeavouring to diminish the con-,in doing this he quotes the analyses furnished | 


which exists between the complete combustion 
of the gases as effected by the constant adequate 
supply of oxygen from the air, which is insured 


sumption of fuel, by constructing the furnaces; by Drs. Ure and Thomson, Professor Liebig, | by the chimney of the lamp, and the imperfect 
in such a manner as to obtain a more perfect|and Mr. ‘T. Richardson, who differ from each | combustion of coal in an ordinary furnace, 
degree of combustion of the fuel employed. | other very materially in their estimates of the | where the process is attended by a volume of 
He, therefore, directed his inquiries to this|elementary gases of which the several kinds of | dense smoke ; and it is by tracing this differ- 
branch of the subject; and combining con-'coal are composed. We will not enter upon this| ence up to its source, and by a rigid inquiry 
siderable chemical knowledge with a great share | part of the subject, but will proceed to a detail of | into the meaus adopted by nature to effect her 
of mechanical skill, as well as much experience , the views upon which Mr. Williams founds his | purposes that our author has succeeded in 
on this particular point, he was more than | practical recommendations. Citing as his author- | throwing a light upon this important subject, 
ordinarily qualified to pursue these researches. |ity the incontrovertible dicta of Davy, Brande, | by proving that the success of the constructor 
He divides his subject into three heads: first, jand Faraday, he shews that the perfect combus- | depends wholly upon the exact proportion esta- 
the management of fuel in the generation of | tion of the inflammable gases contained in coal, | blished between his arrangements in the fur. 
heat ; secondly, the management of heat in the|can only be accomplished by the admixture at| nace, and the imperative conditions imposed by 
generation of steam; and, thirdly, the manage. | the moment when the gas is evolved by the heat | nature upon the mysterious process of combus- 
ment of steam in the generation of power. iof a certain known and regulated proportion of | tion. 

It is with the first of these propositions that | oxygen ; the quantity of that gas which is con- It is unnecessary for us to enter into any 


Mr. Williams exclusively deals in the work |tained in the coal not being sufficient to effect 
before us; and as he enters, in the course of|the combustion of the carbon; which, there- 
his investigations, somewhat at large upon the { fore, flies off in the form of smoke, absorbing, 
mysterious process which is commonly termed |\instead of generating, heat, and thus occasion- 


details of the mode in which the principles so 
laid down are carried into effect; but they may 
be generally indicated by observing that the 
inventor has proceeded in his application of 


combustion, we propose shortly to give a gene- 
ral view of this matter before we proceed to} 
examine the mode in which the auhor has ap- 
plied the principles which he has so truly stated. 

Combustion is the readiest, and the princi- 
pal, if not the only, method to which nature 
has recourse in order to reduce organic as well 
a8 inorganic matter to its original elements, so | 
as to maintain the balance between the con- 
Stant absorption of the vital principle of the 
atmosphere by pouring a fresh supply into it 
from the substances thus consumed. 





ing a double waste. 

In order to illustrate this branch of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Williams resorts to the medium of 
diagrams, shewing mechanically, as it were, the 
process of combustion ; the different gases be- 
ing represented in their respective combina- 
tions, as their combustion is more or less 
perfectly accomplished. 

The principal difliculty to be overcome in 
effecting perfect combustion consists, as we have 
already intimated, in providing an adequate 
supply of that supporter of eombustion—oxy- 


them to his furnace, by imitating the action of 
the air-jet, or blow-pipe, which, by throwing an 
increased, though regulated, supply of oxygen 
upon a flame, has been found to develope in 
the most perfect manner the full capacities of 
the inflammable gases when submitted to its 
action in that form and character. 

The furnace planned by Mr. Williams is 
constructed so as to present, throughout its 
whole extent, a series of air-jets, or blow-pipes, 
which, being distributed along the extended 
surface of the ignited fuel, conveys, without 
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any mechanical aid, the requisite quantities of , 
| Mrs. Hawkins), petite and 


oxygen to the gases evolved by the heat, at the 
moment when the presence of that element is 
necessary for the purpose of effecting their per- 
fect combustion, the air-jets being regulated soas 
to admit’ of complete control in'the supply of air. 

In conclusion, the author disclaims any wish 
or intention to interfere with the department 
of the chemist, or to propound new views of 
combustion considered chemically: on the con- 
trary, he states that his object is confined to 
that of affording a practical guide in the art of 
constructing stuves and furnaces to those under 
whose charge this important department of the 
steam-engine manufactory is placed; and we 
must again repeat it to be our conviction that 
he has succeeded in an eminent degree, and 
well deserves the thanks of the mechanical 
world for his industry, his ingenuity, and his 
perseverance. 








Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1841. Edited by the 
Countess of Blessington. 8vo. pp. 280. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.; New York, Ap- 
pleton and Co.; Paris, Fisher and Co. 

A Farr and warm review of one of our splendid 
Annuals is not surely to be expected from a 
cloyed critic, as from any other competent judge 
who enjoyed the advantage of contemplating a 
single volume, or, perhaps, not more than two 
of these highly adorned publications. In the 
one case, many of the same artists, both paint- 
ers and engravers, present themselves to the 
eye till it becomes too much familiarised ewith 
their particular styles to feel that freshness 
which is an almost indispensable cause of ad- 
miration ; in the other, there is no repetition 
to exhaust the appetite, and just enough 
to excite the taste and please the fancy. Still 
if any thing could carry us away into the re- 
gions of enthusiasm, it must be the represent- 
ation of British female beauty, as illustrated in 
a volume like this. To save trouble we will 
treat of its portraiture and literature together. 
That the flattering artists have done their en- 
deavours to make every pretty woman an angel 
is tolerably evident; and some we have seen 
are really so transmogrified into youth and 
loveliness (and with complimentary verses to 
suit), that but for the inscriptions we should 
scarcely have recognised them. We suppose 
that this is all very allowable; and sure we are 
that there is in reality quite beauty enough to 
excuse it, and even greater departures from the 
exact truth. 

Our gracious queen in her bridal dress 
(Heaven send her as gay and happy a one for 
the next grand royal ceremony!) heads the 
handsome train, looking a little taller than 
she is; and another queen (by Hayter), the 
Queen of Love and Beauty at the Eglintoun 
Tournament, follows in all the splendour of her 
charms. The Duchess of Beaufort is a striking 
likeness ; the Marchioness of Douro is a noble 
Greek head, by the same artist; and the 
Countess Zichi, by F. Grant, is a simple and 
touching portrait. Lady Dungarvon (Hayter) 
and Mrs, Edward Ellice (Chalon) are sweetly 

ainted; and the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, by the 
jatter, is a perfect Lady Godiva, without a 
peeping Tom. The profusion of silken hair 
makes it very peculiar, and the face is exceed- 
ingly fine. Mrs. C. Martyn (Chalon) is pi- 
uant, and contrasts well with the penseroso of 
irs. Whyte, by W. Fisher; who is equally 
happy in the pensive expression he has imparted 
pag ae <. Mrs. Garden Campbell. 
iss I. Montgomery (Hayter), in girlish grace; 
Mrs. O'Callaghan (Chalon), ih Repily brow » 
Mrs. B. Disraeli (Chalon), combining intelli. 


igor or Hampton, and supersede them for a 


| From such a mosaic who can pick lozenge, or 


and Miss Tyndal (by 


gence with sentiment ; 
ude 





the line in a manner which might not only vie 
with the Beauties of the court of Charles II., 
but banish them from the royal walls of Wind- 


hundred years. 

The literary portion: of the book is very 
miscellaneous and interesting. A number of 
contributors lend it variety; and the acknow- 
ledged taste of its accomplished editor has been 
advantageously exercised in selection and di- 
rection, as well as in original compositions. 
Among the writers we notice, Mrs. Fairlie, the | 
Marchioness of Hastings, Miss Power, Miss I. | 
Romer, Miss L. H. Sheridan (no longer Miss, 
we believe), Lady E. S. Wortley, Mrs. Torre 
Holme, Mrs. Maberly, Mrs. Abdy, Miss C. 
Toulmin, Miss 'T’. Garrow, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 
Lady Jervis, together with Lady Blessington | 
herself, as the feminine phalanx ; whilst among | 
the men, figure Lords Powerscourt, W. Lennox, 
Jocelyn, Gardner: M.P.’s,— Bulwer, B. Dis- 
raeli, R. Bernal, Sir H. Fleetwood, R. M. 
Milnes, W. J. Denison, Hon. G. F. Berkeley ; 
and of others, Marryat, Savage Landor, the 
authors of “‘'The Collegians” and “ Miserri- 
mus,”’ Sir W. Somerville, Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, Hon. E. Phipps, Tyrone Power, &c. &c. 





square, or triangle, or stone-leaf, to afford an 
idea of the well-arranged and symmetrical de- 
sign? We think we had better not try. Lady 
Blessington’s ‘Old Irish Gentleman” is a 
genuine and characteristic tale, but too long to 
quote, and too good to abridge. Mr. Bernal 
has also given an interesting tale; and ‘ The 
Knight of the Sheep,” by the author of “ The 
Collegians,” is another clever Irish picture. By 
way of interlude, we copy the lines by W. S. 
Landor :— 


«* © Pleasures away ! they please no more. 
Friends! are they what they were before ? 
Loves! they are very idle things, 

The best about them are their wings. 
The dance! ’tis what the bear can do, 
Music! I hate your music too,’ 
Whene’er these witnesses that Time 
Hath snatch’d the chaplet from our prime 
Are call’d by Nature (as we go, 

With eye more wary, step more slow, 
And will be heard and noted down 
However we may fret or frown) 

Shall we desire to leave the scene 
Where all our former joys have been ? 
No! 't were ungrateful and unwise ; 
But when die down our charities 

For human weal and human woes, 
Then is the hour our day should close.” 


As a variety, we add,— 


« A Sensible Wife who ne’er Listens to Reason. 
By Miss Louisa H. Sheridan. 
A sensible wife is a paragon rare,— 
Common sense being wanted at each time and season; 
But the husbands of sensible wives all declare 
That these sensible women ne'er listen to reason ! 
They mast Where they choose—they must flirt with 


‘op! 

ae dress unlike all—they must talk what they 
ease on ; 

But = “ sense’ goes such lengths, quiet people oft 


Your sensible wives who ne'er listen to reason ! 
When a sensible woman a ‘ victim’ has found, 
Once married no longer she studies to please on; 
But doubts of his constancy soon will abound, 
And these sensible women ne’er listen to reason ! 
His clubs must be over—his sporting must stop— 
His politics change with her friends of the season: 
Clever folk he must know —his own friends he must 


drop,— 
For these sensible wives never listen to reason ! 


His sensible wife rules the steward and estate ; 
All letters, from friends or on business, she’ Il seize on ; 
She pays her own debts, while her husband’s may wait,— 
For your sensible wives never listen to reason ! 
For her children such rules,—she ‘ ne’er trusts them at 
achools ;” 
So, without education, they grow by degrees on, 
Til = sons are pert fops, and her daughters pert 








Sy— 
For your sensible mothers ne’er think about reason ! 


Oh! fall from your horse—fall in debt—fall in strife— 
Fall asleep in the fire—on the ice fall, and freeze on ; 
But fall not in love—with a sensible wife,— 
For your sensible women ne’er listen to reason ! 
When your temper’s unhinged, and your fortune gone 
wrong— 
When your tastes are all themes for your lady to 
tease on, 
You must own ’t was your fault;—you were warned by 
my song 
That a sensible wife never listens to reason!” 


“ The Barber of Ferrara,’ by Col. H. Web. 
ster, is a remarkable anecdote of a monster 
duchess; and its brevity recommends it to us 
as our prose example :— 

“Of all the palaces in Ferrara, that which 
had most interest for me was the ancient one 
of the Duke of Scandiana, on account of the 


| remarkable catastrophe of one of its former 


mistresses, a woman of singular beauty, supe. 
rior strength and stature, and unquestioned 
propriety of conduct. It was in her time that 
Ferrara was thrown into a state of much un. 
easiness in of the sudden and un. 
accountable disappearance, one after another, 
of several of its citizens, all of them young men, 
and those most remarkable for personal merit. 
Among the rest, a young barber missed one of 
his brothers, to whom he was strongly attached ; 
and in the course of his inquiries after him it 
struck him as singular, that the last place to 
which he could trace, not only his-brother, but 
several others of the absent youths, was the 
entrance of the street of Santa Maria in Modo. 
This circumstance dwelt on his mind, and one 
morning as he was reflecting upon it, while 
passing through the very same street, his re. 
verie was interrupted by something which sud. 
denly fell at his feet. It was a white hand. 
kerchief: he looked up, and saw, standing at 
the window of her palace, the virtuous and 
beautiful young Duchess of Scandiana, who 
had just let her handkerchief fall. He imme- 
diately picked it up, and hastened to the palace 
to restore it to its owner. He found the doors 
open, and no impediment to obstruct his way, 
till he reached the room where he had seen the 
duchess, who received back the handkerchief 
with the most gracious thanks and apologies. 
But in the act of restoring it, to his great sur- 
prise, he perceived that something heavy was 
tied up in the corner; he started and changed 
colour, and the handkerchief falling from his 
hand, the sound produced upon the floor at 
once assured him that his discovery was just, 
and made the duchess aware of the cause of his 
agitation. But his emotions were very soon 
excited in a very different manner, when she 
honestly confessed to him that she had lost her 
handkerchief by design, not accident ; and that 
she had previously fastened a piece of lead in 
one corner, in order that she might insure its 
falling at his feet the next time of his passing 
her palace, not doubting that civility would in- 
duce him to restore it, and thus afford her an 
opportunity of declaring her sentiments in his 
favour. Every thing but the beautiful duchess 
was now forgotten by the enamoured barber, 
and some hours passed rapidly away in her de- 
lightful society. A collation, which was ready 
in an alcove of the saloon, was next offered by 
the lady to her lover, and as, in the course of 
it, he happened to express his admiration at the 
splendour of the palace, she assured him that 
nothing he had yet seen was in any way to be 
compared with the remaining apartments, 
which she obligingly proposed to shew him. 
They passed through several splendid cham- 
bers: the door of one was locked, and the 
duchess desired the barber to turn the key, as 
it required some strength ; he obeyed, threw 
open the door, and the duchess bade him enter, 
pointing out a Titian of great beauty for bis 
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a 


examination; but the young man stepped back | by which she left it, in order that she might}of forming a mature judgment respecting 


to make way for her, and although she repeat- | 


manifest the more publicly her intention never | 


them); and content ourselves with selecting a 


edly bade him wave all such unnecessary to return. Her orders were executed, and the few scattered traits of character and manners 
forms, he could not be persuaded to commit gate remains impracticable at this very period.” | as examples of her talent for observation and 


so gross a violation of good breeding as to) 
A sudden flush, for a) 


enter the room first. 
moment, crimsoned the duchess’s cheek, and 
as she passed on she cast on him a look of| 
inquiry: the look acted upon him like an} 
electrical shock. At once the recollection | 
of his brother, of the street Maria in Modo, | 
of the loaded handkerchief, of the collation | 
in readiness. all presented themselves to ‘his | 
mind's eye.” He watched his conductress 
narrowly: he observed that, although the. 
Titian exactly fronted the door by which | 
they entered, she took a circuitous course| 


round the chamber, and evidently avoided the} = 


centre part: so did the barber; he carefully 
trod in the lady’s footsteps, and when she 
pointed out the most advantageous spot for 
viewing the picture, obstinately maintained that 
he saw it to the greatest perfection from the) 
spot which he then occupied, close to the lady | 
herself. Again her cheek crimsoned ; but again 
she resumed her original complacency, and led 
him, smiling and chatting, to another chamber, 
which she was upon the point of entering, 
when, unfortunately, her foot slipped, and she 
fell upon the ground; her companion hastened 
to raise her, and place her upon a sofa, at no 
great distance from the door. She soon assured 
him that she was certain of not having done 
herself any material injury, the pain was al- 
ready gone; but as she seemed to have sprained 
her ankle a little, she was willing to rest it, 
and begged him, in the meanwhile, to examine, 
by himself, a group of statues in the interior 
apartment. ‘The youth protested that he could 
feel no pleasure or interest in any thing, how- 
ever admirable, while he knew her to be in 
pain, and entreated her to return to the saloon ; 
the lady insisted upon his not losing the sight 
of such a chef d’ceuvre on her account; the 
lover still declined to leave her even for a 
moment; and, indeed, at length refused so 
positively, that the duchess, perceiving his re- 
solution was not to be shaken, determined to 
have recourse to a measure for effecting her 
object which the lad’s extreme youth, and 
her own strength and stature (both which 
were superior to the generality of her sex), 
made her suppose likely to prove successful. 
Starting suddenly from the sofa, she grasped 
him by the throat with one hand, and, with 
the other, drew a stiletto from her bosom; 
but the youth was upon his guard: a sudden 
movement extricated him from her grasp, and 
supplying by dexterity what was wanting in 
strength, he wrenched the stiletto from her 
hand, and buried it in her bosom. He then 
lost no time in escaping from the palace, hur- 
ried to the police, and soon returned with the 
officers of justice. The duchess was found 
lying dead on the sofa; in six different rooms 
of the palace, as many trap-doors were found 
opening intu subterraneous dungeons, whose 
sides and floors were thickly stuck with knives, 
nails, and spikes; and the numerous bones 
which were strewed about them sufficiently 
accounted for the disappearance of the youths 
80 long missing. The barber, for delivering 
the city from this female monster, was re- 
warded with a public pension: but her mother, 
who was a certain Duchess Grillo, was so 
highly incensed at the slanders thrown upon 
her favourite daughter, and at the impunity 
and protection afforded to her murderer, that, 
upon abandoning Ferrara, she caused the bridge 
to be broken down, and the gate to be built up 





A narrative of some passages in the last days, 
of the Maréchal de Biron, from an unpublished 
MS., thoughi to be of his Secretary Hébert, 
contains a singular relation of an apparition | 
which warned him of his fate, and is altogether 
very affecting ; Captain Marryat’s “ Rencontre” 
is a capital scena; “ The Queen of the May” 
(another queen, by the by,) does credit to the 
descriptive powers of Lord W. Lennox, when 
addressed to English country life; ‘* The Usher” 
seems an imitation of Boz at Dotheboy’s Hall ; 
and for all the rest, why, we must refer to the 
Book of Beauty. 





The Keepsake for 1841. Edited by the Count. 
ess of Blessington. Pp. 272. London: 
Longman and Co. New York: Appleton 
and Co. Paris: Fisher and Co. 

A counTERPART of the ‘‘ Book of Beauty,” 
with subjects instead of persons; and with a 
different intermixture of contributors, among 
whom are the Marquess of Wellesley, Lord 
Leigh, Harrison Ainsworth, Barry Cornwall, 
Mrs. Norton, J. Kenyon, Lord Maidstone, Mea- 
dows Taylor, R. Westmacott, and a few others. 
Maclise, Herbert, Lami (a very queer picture, 
indeed), E. Corbould, Dyer, Bentley, Phillips, 
Hicks, and Meadows, also diversify the arts. 
From this volume we will not attempt quo- 
tation,—for our week is too small for a year’s 
produce ; suffice it to say, that Italian and East- 
ern tales of much merit, and a very pleasing 
miscellany of other prose narrations, as well as 
of verse on many attractive subjects, render it 
quite equal to any of its popular predecessors. 





The City of the Magyar ; or, Hungary and her 
Institutions in 1839-40. By Miss Pardoe, 
author of ‘‘ Traits and Traditions of Portu- 
gal,” ‘“‘The City of the Sultan,” ‘The 
Beauties of the Bosphorus,” &c. London, 
1840. 3vols. 12mo. Virtue. 

Tue facilities in travelling to very distant 

corners of the earth have transferred the pen 

which was heretofore only held by male tour- 

ists into adventurous female hands; and a 

lady, nowadays, thinks little of trusting her- 

self among Magyars, Turks, Barbarians, Pa- 
gans, or Cannibals. Among the foremost of 
the class we may rank Miss Pardoe, notwith- 
standing the soft and feminine-looking portrait 
of her which adorns these volumes, and indi- 
cates a gentleness and delicacy apparently little 
calculated to undergo the rough fatigues, and 
struggle with the privations and dangers, of 
rude peregrination. She, however, utters no. 
complaint, but, on the contrary, gives her de-) 
scriptions of Hungarian society and the face of 
the land as much at ease as if they had been 
written in an easy rocking-chair, such as a 
nurse might delight to roll in. Of her style, 
and manner we need say nothing, as her pre- | 
vious productions have made them popularly | 
known as graceful and lively. Of course much 
depth is not to be expected from any work of 
the kind, founded on a few months’ observation 
of a foreign people ; but as an agreeable super- 
ficial view of the country, and a readable report 
of the on dits from parties and persons whom 
she encountered on her path, these three) 
volumes may be perused with general pleasure | 
and satisfaction. For the reasons thus briefly | 
indicated we shall abstain from the graver| 
matters of politics 


skill in sketching. Beyond Previtz, the travel- 
lers came to a little village called Oszlan at the 
foot of a mountain-pass ; and we are told,— 

“ Beside us, right and left along the lip of 
the precipice, clustered the huts of the pea- 
santry; and from the largest of these, which 
proved to be the modest hostelry of the village, 
came the sounds of mirth and music, for here 
too the festival was kept. I will not mention 
the name of the saint, but it was precisely she 
whose skeleton I had seen in duplicate; and 
we were obliged to her for crossing our path so 
opportunely, as the good mountaineers told us 
frankly on our first apparition, that there was 
not a horse in the village, and that we could 
not stir thence under a couple of hours. The 
carriage was duly examined bv a committee of 
serfs, and we were ‘ ireatened with oxen to 
drag us up the mountain; but as we satisfied 
them that we carried no luggage, it was at 
length conceded that we might venture with 
six horses. Unluckily, these horses would not 
come ata wish, and therefore we had no re- 
medy but patience ; and having eaten some of 
the black bread encrusted with carraway-seeds, 
and goat’s-milk cheese, and drunk a few drops 
of the sour wine of the hamlet, with as few 
grimaces as possible, we walked towards the 
little gasthaus to ‘assist’ at the village-ball. It 
was a curious scene, and we saw it distinctly 
through the grated and unglazed window which 
opened on the narrow street. A large room, 
reeking with the smoke of many pipes mingled 
with a strong savour of garlic, was tenanted by 


|about forty peasants: the women and girls 
=| Were seated on benches along one side of the 


apartment; another was occupied by four mu- 
sicians, who were mounted upon a table, and 
the centre of the floor was alive with the danc- 
ers ; the men wearing their large hats and their 
heavy leather boots reaching to the knee; and 
the women, generally speaking, barefooted, and 
clad in their thin linen jackets, and petticoats 
of dark chintz. The dance was intricate 
enough. It was a species of waltz, where the 
man suddenly whirled his partner round and 
round with a velocity and force that almost 
took away the breath; and then as suddenly 
loosed her, and whirling away in his turn left 
her to overtake him in the crowd. When they 
met their pace became almost funereal, and they 
merely set to each other, inclining first to the 
one side, and then tothe other, until the fit re- 
turned, when away they bounded again, form. 
ing circles which the eye could scarcely follow. 
Sometimes the girl wearied, and, when her 
partner flung her off, seated herself on the 
nearest bench, when one of her companions in- 
stantly stood up, and the dance went on as be- 
fore. At times the men gave out a shrill ery 
or yell, similar to that of Highlanders dancing 
the ‘fling ;’ and at others they sang, merely 
balancing their partners from side to side; re- 
minding me of the Bayadéres, or the dancing~ 
boys in Turkey; in short, although I wished 
to give an idea of this mountain-ball, I find it 
utterly impossible. We made them very happy, 
nevertheless, by paying liberally for our initia- 
tion into its mysteries; and they volunteered 
to vary the entertainment by singing a national 
glee, which was as wild as their own mountain- 
fastness. Half-a-dozen young men ranged 
themselves in front of the musicians, each with 


and national business! a glass in his hand, and sang alternate stanzas, 


touched on by our fair author (seeing she could| relieved by one general chorus, of which the 
merely speak from hearsay, and have no means| effect was thrilling ; and then, at a given signal, 
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up sprang their partners again, the music burst 
into a more rapid measure, and the floor was 
once more covered with dancers. I am com- 
pelled, however, in some degree to injure the 
effect of my village-ball, by confessing that 
among the whole of the women there was not 
even one who was tolerably good-looking ; but 
I have frequently remarked that beauty is very 
rare in mountainous regions. The men are 
tall, robust, handsome, and athletic; but the 
women are universally coarse, heavily-limbed, 
and ungainly ; and thus it was at the hamlet 
of Oszlan: but, despite this drawback, they 
danced away with light hearts — lighter, per- 
haps, than that of many a belle whose attrac- 
tions have been the boast of half London, and 
the glory of Almacks —for a night! and we 
amused ourselves by watching them only too 


comparatively few, and the supply superabun- {until the vast forest-fastnesses bow beneath the 
dant; and thus, not only the forests remain |touch of time, and their bold tenants are no 
intact, but little labour is bestowed even upon! more. Meanwhile, there is every reason to be. 
the corn-land, which yields its produce with! lieve that the drovers and shepherds of these 
very slight demands on human exertion ; and | wooded countries have generally a good under. 
agriculture is, consequently, very imperfectly | standing with the forest bands, to whom they 
practised. It is only where a dense population | give information which is not always very bene- 
requires a comparative supply, that the earth is | ficial to the travelling merchants who are con. 
compelled to yield up its produce by per-|veying their goods from one county to another, 
severance and art; and much prolific land lies; The master of the cattle exacts from his drover 
comparatively waste in Hungary, because there that none of them shall stray, and attaches a 
is no necessity for great exertion. The mighty| penalty to their loss; and to enable him the 
forests are a more grand and stately feature of more readily to fulfil these very difficult con- 
the soil; they are vast, dark, and almost im-/ ditions, the peasant forms an alliance with the 
penetrable : majestic elms, immense beeches, , band of the neighbourhood, serving the brigands 
and umbrageous oaks, intermingled with the! when the occasion offers ; affording any stray 
birch and the ash, and carpeted by a dense un-!member of the community the shelter of his 
derwood, opening at intervals into a grassy|hut when he apprehends pursuit; and, in 





long, for our relay was even more tardy than | 
we anticipated; and three long hours were 
wasted ere we were again en route.” 

Our next quotation paints an important 
and rather remarkable portion of the king- 
dom :— 


“ There are immense tracts of country in| 


Hungary totally uncultivated, and almost en- 


tirely sterile, which require only the labour of | 
man to render them a source of national pros- | 
perity. The first of these are the pusztas—| 


vast plains, or deserts, or prairies, sweeping 
away for Jeagnes; and only partially available 
even as pastures for the enormous droves of 
cattle, swine and sheep, which wander over 
them in thousands, and gather a scant and 
meagre existence from the soil, where it yields 
in patches a rank and unsavoury vegetation. 
It has been calculated that if these far-reaching 
pusztas could be brought into cultivation, their 
produce alone would suffice to afford subsistence 
to eight millions of souls, and thus Hungary 
could support fifty millions of population out of 
her own natural riches. The monotony of 
these deserts, which are manv of them one 
continuous and deep sand, is relieved only by 
the droves of half-wild cattle to which I have 
just alluded, guarded by serfs and dogs very 
little more civilised than themselves. All the 
public roads from Lower Hungary to Vienna 
are thronged with oxen for the markets of the 
hereditary Austrian provinces, which draw 
their supply almost entirely from this country. 
The animals are small and lean, a fact easily 
accounted for by the perpetual exercise necessi- 
tated by the extensive nature of their pastures, 
and the paucity of their vegetation. They are 
usually of a dun colour, with black legs and 
immense horns. Buffaloes are also to be found 
in the pusztas, as well as horses ; and the pigs, 
which are bred originally in Servia, are con- 
sidered to be as fine as any in the world. The 
sheep are poor-looking, diminutive animals, 
kept entirely for their wool; the Hungarians 
scarcely ever making use of mutton, to which 
they are not partial. These multitudinons 
droves form the only moving feature of the 
plains ; and no traveller can have gone down 
the Danube without being struck by their ap- 
pearance, as they descend in thousands to theedge 
of the river. Another great mean of wealth ure 
the gigantic primeval forests, into many of whose 
fastnesses the foot of man has never penetrated ; 
and which, were they converted into an en- 
gine of national industry, would suffice to supply 
the whole Austrian monarchy with fuel. ‘I'o 


render them available, however, Hungary must ! 
possess good roads and numerous canals ; for 
at present there would be no possibility of 
transporting heavy loads through the country ; 
and there is no immediate prospect of their for- 
mation: 


‘Fhe wants- ef the poprlation ave 





glade, extend for several hundred miles, shut- short, protecting the property committed to his 
ting out the sunlight, and seeming to defy the charge, at the expense of that of his fellow. 
intrusion of mankind. To the influence of beings, when it chances. to be coveted by his 
these aboriginal forests, to their majesty, their patrons. Nor is the serf the only tool of the 
freedom, and their solitude, may probably be freebooters ; nor his good-will their only ex- 
traced many of the fierce and haughty qualities terior dependence : for tlie bocskaros nemesek, 
of the peasantry who inhabit their outskirts; or small proprietor, whose farm may lie within 
and who naturally become half-woodsman and reach of a foray, is compelled to be equally 
half-freebooter, as circumstances may serve to complaisant if he desire to escape robbery and 
develope their natural character. One of the,incendiarism. In Lower Hungary, during the 
most extensive forests in the kingdom is that winter months, it is a common practice with 
of Bakony, which traverses more than a dozen these soi-disant Szegény Legény (poor fellows) 
counties, many of them the most highly enl-' to start off, a dozen at a time, to the isolated 
tivated, and the most thickly populated in chateau of a noble; to remain there for three or 
Hungary ; viz., Oedenburg, Eisenburg, Szala, four days, keeping the cellar and the kitchen 
Fejervirmezye (Weissenlurg), Veszprém, So- in constant requisition, and then to take their 
magy, &c. Some parts of this mighty wood departure, without any attempt on the part of 
are so thickly grown as to appear impervious to their self-elected hosts to detain or molest them. 
the tread; while others are comparatively open, They put their faith in the density of their 
affording pastnre for the droves of swine and forests aud in the thinly-peopled solitudes which 
flocks of sheep which feed there; and inter- surround them; knowing full weil that the 
spersed with the rude huts of the shepherd and imperfect police is unable to interfere; and 
the swineherd, and the solitary inns which that no landed proprietor, be his rank what it 
alone offer refuge to the occasional traveller; may, will venture to denounce them, and to 
and whose owners, half-robber and half-land- draw down upon his own head the vengeance 
lord, are probably quite as much to be feared as of the band.” 

the more declared banditti of the forest. Here |= We conclude with avinous extract; we love 
and there a small hamlet rises along the lip of to hear a lady’s opinion of wines :— 

the leafy solitude, but they are rare and rude; = ‘* The most important and valuable crop 
and the pilgrim must have a light heart and an is the wine-crop ; vines cover the declivities 
empty purse who lingers among them from a of almost all the heights ; and as vineyards, 
mere love of the picturesque; for the Bakony with some few exceptions, are not feudal pro- 
hears no peaceful reputation, having long been perty, and can never be taken from the peasant 
the haunt of numerous bands of free woodsmen, except under certain restrictions, which always 
as bold, if not as gay, as Robin Hood himself. involve a payment in full of their value, he is 
These banditti are generally composed of de. naturally partial to this description of produce, 
serters from the army, disgusted with Austrian and frequently bestows great care upon its cul- 
discipline and German rule ; but as opportunity tivation. But, notwithstanding the excellent 
makes thieves, their strength is constantly rein- quality, the great variety, and the immense 
forced by peasant volunteers. A disappointment quantity of the Hungarian wines, the duties 
in love, ora reverse of fortune, leading to suicide imposed upon them on the Austrian frontier 
in France, or to misanthropy with us, throws the amount to a prohibition, the tax being equal 
Hungarian serf into one or other of the robber- to the price of the wine itself; add to which 
bands of theforest ; and themysteryandromance the fact, that the northern nations, Ger- 
by whigh they are surrounded render them pre- mans, Poles, and Russians, have of late 
ferable to either in the eyes of a brave race. years accustomed themselves so generally 
But who shall classify or even define the causes to the consumption of French wines, that 
which may impel the young or the despairing to the absence of nearly all external demand 
join these forest outlaws ? The real motives and for those of Hungary has necessarily induced 
impulses of a score of banditti would probably a great carelessness in their production. 
furnish forth such a romance as the brains of all ‘The vineyards are generally cultivated by the 
the bookmakers in Europe never engendered ! native Magyars, but a small proportion of Ger- 
A inedley of ferocityand carelessness, ofchivalry mans have also devoted themselves to this fa- 
and baseness, of practical humour and reckless vourite avocation. Despite the laxity of the 
cruelty, would supervene ; and the world would exterior trade, of which I have made mention 
pause with wonder over a page of human lifesuch above, several very valuable descriptions of wine 
as it never looked to contemplate. A few pages are still produced in the country, and that, too, 
have from time to time been rent from this wild in quantities so enormous that, before the fact 
volume, and spread forth to startle the tame, | was fully proved to me, I had great difficulty 
matter-of-fact inhabitant of the cities, whohave in believing it to be possible, If, therefore, 
| hung over them in wonder ; bit the great bulk | such be the case in the present languid and de- 
ig stil wnread, and will probably eontinne so! pressed state of the market, what might not be 
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the result to Hungary if she found a ready sale|be purchased. * . * 


Twenty years 


for her produce? The necessary impetus once | ago, ere the taste for French wines had obtained 


given, the vintagers would put forth their 
strength; and not ouly the amount, but even 
the quality, of the wines would be increased by 
the additional care bestowed upon their produc- 
tion. The superior qualities of wine grown in 
the country are, Tokayer, Ménes, Rust, Erlau, 
Villaner, Somlé, Badacson, Sexard, Nesmil, 
and Dioszeg. The best descriptions of Ofner 
follow, and of these there is also a great va- 


| $0 greatly in the neighbouring nations, Hun- 


gary exported largely to Austria, Germany, 
and Poland, as well as to other countries; and 
this trade alone produced a great revenue; 
while the internal consumption was also very 
considerable; but at the present day the use of 
tobacco has superseded that of wine to so great 
a degree among the Magyars themselves, that 
not more than one-tenth of the quantity for- 





riety: those known as Alderberg and ‘Turk’s | merly consumed is now required even in the 
Blood,’ which are grown on the heights behind | country.” 

the city, are in much favour with the natives.| ‘* Filthy tobacco” instead of wholesome wine 
Many of these wines are admirably calculated | is asad exchange! Miss Pardoe estimates the 
for the English market, being what is techni-|annual production of the latter for home con- 
cally termed sound and full-bodied, as well as|sumption at 12,000,000 of eimers, allowing 
able to bear transport: among these the To. | sixty champagne bottles to the eimer; and the 
kayer requires no comment. Old Ménes, which | foreign exports at 400,000 eimers, at the cost 
is rich in quality, and of particularly fine and | of from four to twelve silver florins per eimer. 
delicate flavour, may be purchased for from! The work being addressed to the whole of 
fifty to eighty silver florins the eimer.* Erlau | Hungary, we are at a loss to account for the 
is well suited to the English palate as a dinner-| title of ** The City of the Magyar ;” but, as 
wine, being both fruity and strong; its price} we have stated, no matter under what name, 
(when of the best quality) is from twelve to | these pages are altogether lively and agreeable, 
fifteen florins the eimer. " Villaner, of the first | except in the ennui of political discussions. 
class, commands from eight to fifteen; and the| 

best Ofner, fourteen florins for the same quan-| Chronicles of Life. By Mrs, Cornwell Baron 
tity. The most recherché wines of Hungary| Wilson. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
are the white; and the neighbourhood of ‘l'o- Boone. 

kay produces not only the celebrated growth! Mrs. Witson has at length ventured into 
which bears its name, but also Tallya, Tarszai,| the arena of prose-writing, and we trust will 
Mada, and others, many of which are of supe-| find it, as in her case it well deserves to be, 
rior quality ; but a great portion of the produce) more profitable than the now rather sterile 
is very poor, and only consumed by the peasan- | field of poetry. These Chronicles, twenty in 
try. The process of making the different sorts | number, do very great honour to her talent ; 





confidence with its gladdening beams; his 
state of mind prevented him from directing his 
thoughts to any means of temporary employ. 
ment; he was fitted but for few, and these 
were difficult to be obtained. The feelings, 
perhaps the prejudices, of his education made 
him shrink from others ; there was yet a ‘ to- 
morrow ’ to atone for the disappointment of to- 
day. And to-morrow came, and went again ; 
but hope lingered still. It was a life of bitter- 
ness. Youth’s burning ambition and man- 
hood’s native pride rebelled at the dull routine 
of his dependent condition ; his character was 
ardent, but sensitive and generous; and the 
chivalry of his feelings made them prey upon 
himself. It crushed the buoyancy of his spi- 
rits, and damped the exhilaration which was 
natural to his years; but did not engender 
moroseness, for his nature had not selfishness 
for that; nor did it make his countenance 
abject, for Frank possessed that native dignity 
which poverty cannot hide, nor wealth bestow ; 
and which, when the heart beats proudly, 
although beneath a threadbare coat, will still 
reveal the aspect of a gentleman.” 

This, to our taste, is not far behind Dr. 
Johnson, either in sentiment or language. 
Here is the opening of another affecting chron- 
icle, called ‘* The Pawnbroker’s Window :”— 

** There is more philosophy of life to be 
learned at a pawnbroker’s window than in all 
the libraries in the world. The maxims and 
dogmas which wise men have chronicled dis- 
turb the mind for a moment, as the breeze 
ruffles the surface of the deep, still stream, and 
pass away; but there is something in the me- 








of Tukayer is this :-——the grapes are suffered to | and will be read with deep and varied interest | lancholy grouping of a pawnbroker’s window 
dry upon the vines, and are then piled lightly| by all who admire the strong delineation of | which, like a record of ruin, sinks into the 
is casks which are filled up with a dry white | natural feelings, acute perception of ogy The household gods—the cherished 
wine. There they remain until they have ab-| and a highly dramatic skill in weaving the | relics—the sacred possessions affection bestowed, 
sorbed it, when an aperture is made in the! facts on which the narratives are built into a|or eyes now closed in death had once looked 
barrel through which the bloated fruit drips | consistent plot, only tinged by the imagination, | upon as their own—are here, at it were, pro- 
until it has discharged its juice: this is the | and wrought out with the charms of fiction, so! faned:—the associations of dear old times are 
essence of Tokayer, which will not bear trans-| far as to give them point and effect. The| here violated —the family hearth is here out- 
port, and is only used in the country to heighten | main defect in some of the most striking of |raged—the ties of love, kindred, rank—all that 
the flavonr of other wines. Next the grapes|them (“The Young Jew,’ for example) is, | the heart clings to are broken here: it is a sad 
are pressed, and the liquor which they yield is| that not having space to develope her theme in| picture, for, in spite of the glittering show, its 
the Tokayer Ausbruch, or Liqueur ‘Tokayer, | action, and the description of what may be sup-| associations are sombre. There hangs the 
the finest description of wine known by that} posed to pass in the minds of the parties, the watch, the old chased repeater, that hung above 
name. ‘lhe common, or second class, Tokayer | author is obliged to make them speak more) the head of a dying parent when bestowing his 
is produced by a second infusion of the same | directly, and express opinions in dialogue with | trembling blessing on the poor outcast who 
grapes in a dry white wine, where, after a time, | less reserve, than is consistent with the actual! parted with it for bread: the widow’s wedding. 
they are once more pressed; and thus the fruit! intercourse of life aud ‘conversation. People| ring is there, the last and dearest of all her 
is made available over and over again, until] think more and talk less ; though there may be | possessions; the trinket, the pledge of love of 
eventually the result is a poor, thin, acrid drink, ; extraordinary circumstances which elicit extra-|one now dead, the only relict of the heart's 
as contemptible in quality as any other of the ordinary plainness amoug Jewish money-lend- | fondest memories; silver that graced the holy. 
common wines of the country. Including this | ers, popular danseuses, and men and women of | day feast; the gilt-framed miniature that used 
inferior vintage, the quantity produced annually | fashion in straits for loans and with intrigues. | to hang over the quiet mantel-shelf; the flute, 
in the neighbourhood of Tokay averages from We may also remark that the defect to which the favourite of a dead son, surrendered by a 
two to three thousand eimers; and all which! we allude is rather critical than real; for it! starving mother to procure food for her remain- 
are worthy of transport require bottling. Somld/} neither detracts from the construction of the|ing offspring; the locket that held a father’s 
is another wine of great richness and flavour, | story, its denotment, or the admirable traits | hair; or, gloomier still, the dress—the very 
and, when old and of a good vintage, is second | with which every passion and emotion are! covering—of the poor is there, waving like the 
to none on the Continent: it brings sixteen |elucidated and brought home to the heart./ flag of wretchedness and misery. Itis a strange, 
florins the eimer. Dioszeg, which is very cheap, | Take, for instance, the following sketch :— sad sight! To those who feel aright there are 
is one of the most agreeable of the class of sweet} ‘* Frank Hamilton was two-and- twenty. more touching memorials to be seen at a pawn. 
wines: it averages only twelve florins an eimer. | His father, a major in the army, a short time | broker’s window than in all the monuments in 
The present prices for export from the dépéts| before his death, obtained the promise of a pair) Westminster Abbey. At no great distance 
of Pesth is, by land to Trieste, guaranteed | of colours for his son. He had now been dead jfrom Limehouse, about eight years ago, there 
under three silver florins the eimer. The trade! three years, and the promise was not yet ful- was a pawnbroker’s shop which had many cus- 
here are of opinion that it might, however, be | filled.” He left no fortune, and Frank was still) tomers, and, to judge by the mingled collection 
exported by means of the Danube and the Save | dependent on his: mother—a burden on her} which filled its window, they were of every 
for about half that sum, should a steamboat be | humble pittance. It was a life which to most|rank and condition of life. The shop had a 
established on the last-named river. The year |men would have been a painful one,—to him it) high narrow door, a dim abrupt entrance, and 
1834 was so fertile in wine, that in many dis- | was agony. He was too proud to dun his patron, | looked like a dusty spider’s web to entangle the 
tricts large quantities of grapes were left un- Jand too sanguine not to trust him. Weeks, | flies of a poor neighbourhood. It had a design- 
gathered for want of proper vessels to contain! months, and years, passed away; without aling look. A baker's was next door ; a grocer’s 
the juice; and so cheap was it, that for a half-| profession, without earning a shilling, he lived/on the other side; and when the sun shone 
penny, a bottle of very tolerable quality might|in hope. If in the evening he was wretched | upon them the two latter had an honest, hearty 

* An eimer fills about seventy Bordeaux bottles.” ~ | with despondency, the morning sun brought} appearance ; but the former, with all its glitter, 
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seemed to wear a sardonic smile. Yet let not 
the business of a pawnbroker be judged too 
harshly, since, if he follow his calling honestly, 
he is one of the most useful members of society, 
as but for him the last crumbs of life would 
often be withheld from the lips of misery. One 
cold, wet night, about the time already men- 
tioned, there were three persons lingering near 
the pawnbroker’s. It was quite dark, and the 
rain falling fast, and pattering loudly in the 
deserted street. Each of the three appeared 
anxious to enter the shop, but was restrained 
by the presence of another already there. They 
were all waiting until the shop was empty, and, 
although they did not speak to each other, 
each seemed to understand the other’s errand, 
and, with the morbid pride of poverty, to wish 
to execute their own unnoticed and alone. 
One of these was an old man whose drooping 
attitude, feeble step, and the abject look which 
his features expressed when he turned them 
towards the light, proclaimed him most de- 
jected of the three. He was shabbily dressed, 
his long grey hair hung over his hollow cheeks, 
and his almost shoeless feet were soaked with 
the rain. He was the first to enter the shop. 
With a trembling hand he drew a metal watch 
from his pocket. The pawnbroker rapidly un- 
cased it, and after a word or two laid a few 
shillings on the counter. The old man gathered 


them up, and hurried out of the place as if} 


anxious to remove himself from such a scene. 
He was suceeded in the shop by another of those 
who had been lingering near it, waiting until 
it was empty ; a poor-looking woman, wrapped 
in a grey cloak. She entered with a timid, 
flurried look, drew a worn silver spoon from 
her pocket, received a small sum in exchange, 
and glided from the shop as stealthily as she 
had entered. The last of the three was now 
left alone. It was a young woman poorly 
dressed, she appeared more agitated than any 
of the others had been, and once or twice 
wrung her hands as if in agony of thought. 
As she drew near the shop the light that fell 
upon her features shewed that although pale 
and sorrow-worn, they were of touching beauty 
—while her youth (she could not be more than 
twenty) increased the interest which her evi- 
dent distress of mind was calculated to inspire. 
She reached the door—her hand was raised to 
open it, but she shrank back again, and draw- 
ing a little miniature from her bosom, looked 
at it wistfully by the light of the window; the 
tears started to her large blue eyes—she kissed 
the portrait, and thrusting it again into her 
bosom, passed on. She walked a few yards— 
then paused—then proceeded—then came back 
again. There was now another customer in 
the shop, she had once more’ to pass on. It 
was still raining heavily, the November wind 
was sweeping the dark street, and the cold 
blasts were piercing ;. yet the young woman 
heeded them not; the struggle which was evi- 
dently going on in her own mind rendered her 
insensible to the miseries of the scene around 
her. Again she came to the pawnbroker’s 
door, The shop was now empty, but again she 
appeared to hesitate. At that instant the clock 
of a neighbouring church struck eight. She 
Started at the sound, and without another 
symptom of irresolution entered the door-way. 
She drew out the miniature and laid it on the 
counter.” 

On this incident hangs the story; one of 
the actors in which is thus drawn, with a pen 
as original as observant. A few days after the 
funeral of the heroine’s mother, 

“A gentleman visited the house. He was 
the landlord, and Nance recognised in him the 


stranger who had followed her in the street. 
A quarter’s rent was nearly due—the Irish- 
woman told Nance’s case to him—he listened 
to it patiently, and begged the young woman 
not to distress herself about the rent—as she 
would not find him a hard creditor. The heart 
of the poor girl bounded with joy, for it seemed 
as if she should now have it in her power to 
regain the miniature. She continued her dull, 


SAM SLICK’S THIRD SERIES. 
{Third notice : conclusion. } 
Wiru the following extracts we conclude our 
notices of this amusing book, decidedly the best 
of the series :— 

‘* I’ve often heerd the ladies say to England, 
— Why, Mr. Slick, nothin’ seems to astonish 
you here: you don’t seem to praise any thing; 
you have no curiosity about you. What do you 





irksome labour. To her it had lost its own! think of that noble structur’, St. Paul’s Church ? 
character, and she regarded it but as the means | —Pretty well, said I, jist as if we had a thou. 
of getting Frank’s love-gift back again; it was sand such; but it’s gloomy, and not so big as 
only when her aching fingers and the pro- I expected. —But Westminster Abbey, says 
stration of wearied nature compelled her to) they, don’t that surprise yon? for you have no 
pause, that she laid aside her task. The land-| abbeys in America, and we think that must 
lord frequently visited her. He was a man of appear to you very wonderful.— Well, says I, 
about thirty, the idle son of a penurious father, quite cool, like a corney-sewer, it’s costly, but 
who, dying, had left him considerable wealth. | onconvenient for a large congregation. The 
The other inmates of the house spoke cautiously finish is rather gimcrack, and so is its farnitur’, 
,of him; he had large property in the neigh-|and them old tattered banners in the chapel 
| bourhood ; his tenants for the most part were | look for all the world like old rags we tie to 
| poor, often in arrear with their rent, and the sticks in the corn-fields to Slickville to frighten 
‘iron hand which the law gives to a landlord, away the crows. They ain’t fit for a meetin’. 
jand the terror which the thought of being house like that are; and if they must have 
| turned out of doors gives to poverty, sealed thei flags hung up in it, as we do them we took 
| lips of many who otherwise would have spoken , from pe frigates in a ball-room, they might 
|in no flattering strain of old John Walters’ son. a3 well have new ones.—Oh! says they, did 
| It has been truly remarked that no fools are so, you ever? ‘Then, says they, the delightful 
| tiresome as those who have some wit, and with! parks round the noblemen’s seats, ain’t they 
| the same truth may be observed, that no vicious | very beautiful? you must be astonished at 
character is so dangerous as that which has a them, we think. Were you not struck on 
sprinkling of virtue in it. Jack Walters, or| entering them with. ?—Struck ! says I; oh, 
young Jack Walters as he was called in the| yes! and most delightfully skeered too. Iam 
neighbourhood, was a person of a strong, but |@ narvous man, and sometimes sing out afore I 
depraved and ill-cultivated mind ; he had been am hit. Few people is so skittish and shy so 
brought up with great harshness, and in a con- | bad as I do. Struck, indeed! No, miss, I 
tracted, even stinted, manner by his father ;|warn’t struck. I'd like to see the best lord 
and when at the age of two-and-twenty he, that ever trod in shoe-leather strike me for 
succeeded to an ample heritage, he suffered his enterin’ his park, or so much even as to lay the 
passions to run wild, and pursued his schemes | weight of his finger on me, 17d soon let him 
of pleasure with a recklessness which disguised|know there was a warrant out arter him. 
in a great measure the sordid craftiness of his| Heavens and airth! I’d chaw him right up 
character. Nor was he devoid of seeming | like mincemeat, titles, stars, garters, and all. 
generosity either. His name was never with-|1'd knock him to the north eend of creation in 
held from any cause of charity in which it|less time than a cat takes to lick her paw. 
might be sought—his purse was freely opened Struck! why the very thorts of it sets my 








on most occasions ; he was hospitable, con-|blood all in'a I don’t think 
vivial, easy to his tenants, and few acts of sor- 
did harshuess were laid to his charge. Yet, 


gallopin’ boil. 
he’d take the trouble to do it a second time; 
for I’d make him cut dirt as if he heerd a 





with all this, Walters was not a generous man. | whole team of thunderbolts arter him. Me 
Wealth had come upon him too fully and sud-| struck, and him alive to brag of it! Well, I 
denly to foster any great attachment to amass or | sorter guess not. No one ever struck me, 
tosaves the command of thousands had produced | miss, since I first sot foot in England, nor for 
a disregard for smaller sums—he had obtained many a long day afore nother. That pleasure 
possession of far greater riches than for awhile | is to come yet. Strikin’ a stranger ain t thort 
his ideas, even of extravagance, came up to the | friendly with us, and I didn’t think it was the 
income of ; hence he was easy, open-handed, | fashion here.— Why, Mr. Slick, says they, 
and sometimes lavish from the same cause, the hante you got that word ‘struck’ in the States ? 


direction of his thoughts and passions towards 
other objects than the amassing of wealth. 
His nature, nevertheless, was essentially sordid ; 
and when the active feelings of youth had 
subsided, Jack Walters bade fair to be as great 
a miser, as hard a landlord, and as griping and 
as purse-proud a man, as his father was. He 
now gave carelessly what he valued lightly— it 
was no sacrifice; were it so, it would not have 
been given, for Walters was incapable of 
making one. He pursued a course of sys- 
tematic profligacy, sullied—if such a course of 
life is capable of being sullied —by affected 
libertinism, vulgar habits, and a braggart’s 
tongue.” 

The style in this extract would bear some 
polishing, but the character is admirably true. 
If we do not quote more from these volumes, it 
is because we wish our readers to enjoy them 
as we have done, and have no portion of the 
pleasure anticipated. We unreservedly» re- 





\commend them, 





lit means astonished, strongly affected.— Ob, 
yes! says I, to be sure, ‘struck up all of a 
heap ;’ its common when used in jinein’ hand 
‘that way, but never stands alone except for a 
blow. The truth is, I know’d well enough 
|what she meant when she said it, but I an- 
swered that way jist to give her a high idea of 
my courage; for I suppose she thought honour 
was only found in Europe, and mainly among 
officers, the bulk of whose business is to fight 
when they can’t help it. Then, says I, to 
answer your question, miss, I have seed a 
nateral park, says I, to home, stretcbin’ clean 
away across from the Atlantic right slap thro 
| to the Pacific Ocean, all filled with deer, aud 
'so big, these English parks of dwarf trees look 
like a second growth of sprouts on the edge of 
a potato diggin’ in a new clearin’, or a shelter 
grove in a pastur’. Then, says I, your lakes is 
about as big as our duck-ponds, and your rivers 
the bigness of a siseable creek when there ig ue 
freshets.—But, says they; we know uatur’ 3s 
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on a large scale in America, and your rivers 
and trees exceed in magnitude any thing of the 
kind in Europe; but look at the beautiful 
English landscape, the rich verdure, the high 
cultivation, the lawns, the shrubberies, the 
meadows, and the groves, so interspersed as to 
produce the greatest and best effect.—If the 
sun ever shined on it, said I, it would be 
scrumptious enough, I do suppose; but it’s 
heavy, melancholy, and dull; it wants light in 
the landscape, and you hante water to give it, 
nor sun nother.— We are sorry, says they, 
England has nothin’ to please you.— Haven’t 
you tho’? says I,—for it don’t do to run down 
every thing either, especially to the ladies,—so, 
says I, haven’t you tho’? Oh! says I, the 
ladies, I must say, are quite equal to ourn. It 
was a whapper, that tho’, but they didn’t know 
no better; and who has a better right to lie 
than them that pays taxes? It wouldn’t be 
patriotic to say they were superior, and not 
perlite nor true, nother, to say inferior, but 
they are equal, says I, that’s a fact; and that’s 
no poor compliment, I can tell you, for our 
ladies lick! but I say nothin’, Now that’s 
what I call about right, squire. To go wan- 
derin’ and starein’ about, and admirin’ of every 
thing, shews a man has nothin’ to home worth 
braggin’ of or boastin’ about, or hasn’t seed 
nothin’ of the world. It would make Europeans 
vain, and, cuss them, they are vain enough and 
proud enough already, especially the English ; 
besides, it tainte good breedin’, and ain’t pa- 
triotic. I like to sustain the national character 
abroad, and give foreigners a proper idea of our 
enlightenment and freedom. Bein’ stumpt is 
a sure mark of a fool. ‘The only folks among 
us that’s ever nonplushed, is them just caught 
in the woods, and some o’ them, I will say, are 
as ignorant as a Britisher; but then it’s only 
them as never seed nothin’ but bears and In- 
gians. I mind once a gall we hired as a house 
help. They was agued out of the west was her 
family, and them that the Ingians left the 
fever was doin’ for; so they cut and runs and 
come to Slickville. Well, she stared and pawed 
at every thing a’most, and actilly was the most 
ongenteelest crittur ever was broughten out 
from among the rattlesnakes. Father axed 
her one day at dinner to hand him some bread. 
—Did yau baul for any thing, old man? says 
she, or was it the old woman that yelled? for 
you and granny Slick speak so much alike, I 
can’t tell, unless I see your jaus a-movein’, 
which it iss—I asked for some bread, says 
father. — Well, what does she do but ups with 
the head of the loaf, and stretchin’ out her 
arms, takes aim and let's fly right at him; and 
if he hadn’t a-been pretty active in fendin’ off, 
it would have hit him right in the face, and 
takin’ his nose off so clean he wouldn’t have 
missed it till he went to blow it.—Why, Suckey, 
says he, what on airth do you mean by that 
are? why don’t you hand it ?—Hand it! says 
she; I never heerd of such a way as: that. 
Father always says pitch, and when we want a 
thing we always shy it. How onder the sun 
could yau onload a cart of bricks if you didn’t 
pitch and catch ? why it would take a month 
of Sundays! If people always carried every 
thing that every body wanted, they might be 
a-carryin’ to all etarnity. Didn’t I pitch the 
loaf fair for your breadbasket ? where the plague 
would yauhaveit,eh? * * * One 
time we had a tea-squall to our house, and 
Susan handed about the tea. Well, she got 
thro’ this well enough; but what does she do 
arterwards but goes round among the company 
with the sugar-bowl in one hand, and the 
cream-jug in the other, sayip,’--How are yau 





off, yau stranger with the factory-coat, for 
sugar ? and old woman with the yaller petti- 
coat, shall I milk yau, and soon? When she 
came to me I couldn’t hold in no longer, and I 
bust out a-larfin’.— Kiss my foot, will you, 
said she, Mr. Sam, and mind what I tell yau, 
if yau go for to cut any of yaur high shines 
with me, I'll fetch yaw a kick in yaur western 
eend that will give yau the dry gripes for a 
week, dod drot my old shoes if I don’t, for yau 
are a bigger fool than I took yau to be. She 
felt equal to any of the company, and so she 
was, politically speaking, and nothin’ darnted 
her. It tante more nor half convenient always, 
but it’s the effect of our glorious institutions. 
She felt conscious she might be the mother of 
a president of our great nation, and it infused 
a spirit in her above her grade. In fact, no 
one, male or female, can forget that fact, that 
their child mought be an Albert Gotha for 
eight years. As for me, he said, I never was 
abashed before any man since I was knee high 
to a goose; I hope I may be skinned if I was. 
I do actilly believe, if your Queen was to ax 
me to dine with her, I should feel no more 
taken aback nor if it was Phoebe Hopewell. 
The fixin’s of the table mought be a little grain 
different from what I had ever heern on, seein’ 
that she is so much richer than I be; and 
havin’ lords to wait behind cheers at dinner 
would seem, at first, strange, I do suppose, but 
I should jist cut my eye round like wink, and 
see how others did, like a well-bred man, and 
then right and left and down the middle, as 
they did, as onconsarned as if I had been used 
to it all my life. Afore you go, I’ll pint out to 
you some smart men in the same grade as 
myself, travellin’ clock-venders, or in the tin 
line, who are men of great refinement in dress, 
and considerable taste in hoss-flesh, and par- 
fect gentlemen, who pride themselves on hav- 
ing the handsomest gall, the best trottin’ beast, 
and the dearest coats in the city, and wouldn’t 
let no man say boo to them for nothin.’ Let a 
British duke ax one o’ them to a party without 
fust callin’ and gittin’ introduced, as one of 
them did to another citizen of ourn not long 
ago, and see if he wouldn’t make him a caution 
to behold. I'd trouble an old gouty lord to go 
a-hobblin’ up-stairs afore ’em, a purpose to 
keep ’em back, and mortify ’em, ’cause they 
were Americans. I guess they’d give him a 
lift with the tip eend of their toe that would 
help him to mend his pace, that’s all. What 
your idea of a gentleman is, I don’t know, but 
I suppose nothin’ onder an airl is one in your 
eyes; but my idea of a gentleman is jist this, 
one who is rich enough, willin’ enough, and 
knowin’ enough, when the thing has to be 
done in first-rate style, to go the full figur’, 
and to do the thing ginteel. That’s what I 
call a gentleman.” 

But we find we are relapsing into our fond- 
ness for the illustrious representative of Slick- 
ville, and must come to a stop, or fill our 
Gazette. We cannot, however, dismiss the 
work without copying the following more grave, 
but not more acute or forcible, remarks on the 
causes of colonial grievances :— 

“The great question, then, is, what induces 
men in the provinces to resort to them as pre- 
texts? The cause now, as in 1777, is the 
absence of all patronage, the impossibility there 
is for talent to rise—want of room—of that 
employment that is required for ability of a 
certain description ; at least, this is the cause 
with those who have the power to influence— 
to lead—to direct public opinion. I allude only 
to these men, for the leaders are the workmen, 
and the multitude their tools, It is difficult to 
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make an Englishman comprehend this. Our 
successful rebellion, one would have supposed, 
would not easily have been forgotten; but, 
unfortunately, it was a lesson not at all under- 
stood. This was so novel a view of the subject, 
and the assertion that all the recent complaints 
were fictitious, was so different from what I 
had apprehended to be the case, that I could 
not resist asking him if there were no real 
grievances in 1777, when his countrymen took 
up arms against us? No, sir, said he, none; 
none of any magnitude except the attempt to 
tax for the purpose of revenue, which was 
wrong, very wrong, indeed ; but if that which 
was put forth as the main one had been the 
real cause, when it ceased the rebellion would 
have ceased also. But there was another, a 
secret and unavowed, the more powerful cause, 
the want of patronage. I will explain this to 
you. Statesmen have always been prone to 
consider the colonies as a field reserved for the 
support of their dependants, and they are, un- 
fortunately, so distant from the parent state 
that the rays of royal favour do not easily 
penetrate so far. Noisy applicants, mercenary 
voters, and importunate suitors at home, en- 
gross the attention and monopolise the favour 
of those in power, and provincial merit is left 
to languish for want of encouragement. The 
provincials hear -of coronation honours, of 
flattering distinctions, and of marks of royal 
favour; but, alas! they participate not in 
them. A few of the petty local officers, which 
they pay themselves out of their little revenue, 
have long since been held their due, and, 
within these few years, I hear the reformers 
have generously promised not to deprive them 
of this valuable patronage in any case where it 
is not required for others. Beyond this hon. 
ourable parish-rank no man can rise, and we 
look in vain for the name of a colonist, what- 
ever his loyalty, h‘s talent, or his services may 
be, out of the limits of his own country. The 
colonial clergy are excluded from the dignities 
of the Church of England, the lawyers from 
the preferments of the bar, and the medical 
men from practising out of their own country, 
while the professions in the colonies are open 
to all who migrate thither. The avenues to 
the army and navy, and all the departments of 
the imperial service, are practically closed to 
them. Notwithstanding the intimate know- 
ledge they possess on colonial subjects, who of 
their leading men are ever selected to govern 
other provinces? A captain in the navy, a 
colonel in the army, a London merchant, or,an 
unprovided natural son, any person, in short, 
from whose previous education constitutional 
law has been wholly excluded, is thought 
better qualified, or more eligible, for these im- 
portant duties than a colonist, while that de- 
partment that manages and directs all these 
lependencies seldom contains one individual 
that has ever been out of Great Britain. A 
peerage generally awaits a governor-general, 
but indifference or neglect rewards those 
through whose intelligence and ability he is 
alone enabled to discharge his duties. The 
same remedy for this contemptuous neglect 
occurs to all men, in all ages.” 

Our readers will have observed the number 
of novel and ewpressive Yankee-isms inter- 
woven in Sam’s style—they add much to the 
drollery of the narrative. As, for instance,— 
“JT will not non-concur with you;” ‘* Lock 
and lock,” for arm in arm; ‘*wrathy;” 
“dreadful pretty ;” ‘‘ scorny ;” ‘* onfakilised ;”’ 
*¢ gsum-totalized ;” ‘* extinctified;” and ‘**a 
piled-up-agony”’!! Altogether, Sain is as great, 
or greater, thanever. Can we say more? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Legends of Venice. Illustrated by J. R. Her- 
bert, Esq., and Edited by ‘I. Roscoe, Esq. 
4to. pp. 52. Printed for the Proprietor. 
1841. London: Longman and Co. New 
York: Appleton and Co. Paris: Fisher and 
Co. 

Tuts appears to be a new and experimental 

“Annual. It addresses itself, pictorially and 

descriptively, to the romantic traditions and 

legendary lore of Venice; rich in materials for 
such inquisition and elucidation. The plates 
are very dramatic in their designs and effects ; 
and, with little exception, too dark in their 
ensemble, and too black in their shadows. 
There are, however, deep expression in some of 





the countenances, and force in the drawing of 
the figures, to compensate for the prevailing| 
blemish. The ‘ Brides of Venice” is a bold 
work, though we are aware of its copying con-| 
siderably from elder masters: on the other'| 
hand, the ** Musician of Ma-la-Marco” is the 
worst performance of the set. Marino Faliero, | 
Foseari, Dandolo, and other historical per-| 
sonages, almost necessarily occupy prominent | 
places ; but there are other events less, if at all, 
known, which Mr. Roscoe has derived from 
Italian authorities, such as Sismondi, Donato, | 
Sanuto, Navagero, Morelli, Muratori, Si-| 
bellico, as well as from authors in other coun-| 
tries, and of which he has made good use in 
compiling these tragic records. In** The Mis._| 
taken Hand,” to which alone we shall allude, | 
there is mention made of a singular prophecy | 
regarding Venice, sinking under the bloody and 
mysterious tyranny of the Council :—** If thou} 
changest not (it runs), thy liberty, which is al-| 
ready on the wing, will not endure a century | 
more than the thousandth year (Guingené, vol. | 
ix. p. 144). Now if we carry back,” says the} 
historian, **theepoch of Venetian freedom to the | 
establishment of the government under which | 
the republic flourished, we shall find that the| 
date of the election of the first doge is 697 ;| 
and if we add one century to a thousand, that is 
1100 years, we shall find the sense of the pre-| 
diction to be literally this ;—the liberty will! 
not last till 1797. In 1796, the fifth year of; 
the French republic, Venice ceased to be free ;) 
thus to a letter verifying the prediction!” 
The Juvenile Scrap-Book. 1841. By Mrs. 
Ellis, Author of *€ The Women of England,” 
8vo. pp. 86. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
In this richly embellished annual* Mrs. Ellis, 
adopts a number of subjects historical, antiqua- 
rian, and descriptive; and treats them in a 
way well calculated to interest and instruct the 
youthful class of readers to whom they are 
addressed. A more fitting present could hardly 
be put into their hands. om 
The Protestant Annual. 1841. Edited by 
Charlotte Elizabeth. Pp. 307. London: 
Baisler. 
THE belief that the Protestant Reformed Church 
is threatened with danger in our days gives 
rise to very many and various means of justifi-| 
cation, defence, and eulogy; and among the 
rest we are not surprised to see an Annual de- 
voted to the same ends. It is a lamentable! 
thing that so many questions are afloat to dis-! 
turb the quiet of the Church, distract its una-| 
nimity, and war with the genuine spirit of 
Christianity. Fierce disputes, passion instead | 
of reason, new doctrines provoking opposition, | 


and essential as well as trivial differences of! . : 
ss is ree ; and no knowl Ss sts—part from| THESE are the essays of a young, but very 
opinion zealously enforced ; it is too true, vex | owledge of his subjects—part from | y y of) 


| inquiry, and a greater part from previous state- | observant, writer, and bear the impress of 
;ments—partially founded on facts and true, | talent, which only requires to be cultivated and 
|and partially founded on rumours and false,—| cherished to ensure future fruits of high fla- 


jin no one instance to be entirely depended; vour. A clever engraving as a title-page in- 


the public mind and injure and endanger the 





* By Topham, Allom, Prout, Harding, Bartlett, Gill, 
Turner, and other eminent artists. 





stability of that faith which is founded on 

benevolence, harmony, and love. Whether the 

present work be calculated to allay or augment 
some of these evils, we will not presume to say. 

Suffice it, that the polemical topics are discussed 

agreeably to the notions of the high Church 

party; and that the scriptural, historical, and 
imaginative contributions are of a just, moral, 
and pious tendency. 

Findens’ Tableaux: the Iris of Prose, Poetry, 
and Art, for 1841. — Tlustrated with En- 
gravings by W. and E. Finden, from Paint- 
ings by F. P. Stephanoff and H. Corbould. 
Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. Folio, 
pp- 69. London: Black and Armstrong. 

Brs1bEs the popular editress, the contributors 

to this gay and handsome volume are Messrs. 

G. Darley, J. R. Chorley, R. Townsend, H. J. 

Shepherd, and Miss Harrison; Miss Mitford 

supplying six (or one half) of the twelve pieces 

of which the Tableaux consist. They all re. 
late to rural affairs, such as ‘* Harvest-Home,” 

* Gleaning,”’ ** Hop-Gathering,” ‘ Returning 

from the Fair,” &c. &c. and are partly in 

prose, partly in verse. As was to be expected, 


| these rustic sketches have all the nature and 


freshness of Miss Mitford’s pencil; but there 
is not one of them which is not too long to 
extract whole, and too connected to be par- 
tially quoted. All we can do, therefore, for 
the fair tome is to recommend it cordially to 
the lovers of the pastoral and true. ‘There is 
no working up of effects—no exaggeration, but 
the pretty simplicity of country life and feel- 
ings is touched with a sweet and skilful hand. 

The designs are rather of a finer character: 

we should say, too fashionable-looking for true 

rusticity. 

The Juvenile Album; or, Tales from Far 
and Near. By Mrs. 8S. Lee. London, 1841. 
dto. pp. 70. Ackermann and Co. 

Wits eight steel engravings by T. Woolnoth, 
which, however, as in the preceding instance, 
are already familiar to us, this volume, though 
larger in form, is addressed to yet younger 
capacities ; and is indeed a book for children, 
with pretty domestic pictures to rivet their 
attention. Both the prints and the text merit 
our commendation, as well suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. 

Church Principles Considered in their Results. 
By W. E. Gladstone, Esq. late Student in 
Christ-Church, and M.P. for Newark. 8vo. 
pp- 562. London, 1840. 
ard, 


In Mr. Gladstone the Apostolic Church of! 


England has an earnest and able champion. 
He maintains her cause above all others ; holds 
a national church responsible for the condition 


of the people; asserts her historical and spirit. 


ual right of succession; and deems that her 
recent trials have only strengthened her citadel 
and brightened her prospects. The nature of 


| the work forbids our meddling further with it | 


than to say, that it displays very great ability, 

and a truly just and religious spirit. 

Portraits of Public Characters. By the Au- 
thor of “ Random Recollections,” &c. &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Saunders, 
and Otley. 

THE most indefatigable of caterers to public 

curiosity; Mr. Grant has produced another 


book of the day; and a strange medley it is. | 


The personages “* shewn up,” in his own pecu- 


liar style, of some knowledge, little knowledge, | 


Murray ; Hatch., 


upon, and yet very amusing, like a gallery of 
indifferently painted portraits,—in short, the 
finest possible illustration of imperfect biogra. 
phy, a class of authorship which requires more 
painstaking and research than any other in the 
whole circle of literature, but which our author 
concocts more sto, as it seems from the number 
and circulation of his productions, quite to the 
satisfaction of himself and publishers :—these 
personages being first and last,—Prince Albert 
and George Robins ; and between them the Duke 
of Cambridge and George Cruikshank, Lord 
: Clarendon and William Clowes, Lord Hard. 
wick and Robert Owen, Mr. Muntz and Count 
d’Orsay, Sir Peter Laurie and N. P. Willis, 
Macready and Thomas Tegg, John Murray 
and Thomas Carlyle, Sir Charles Forbes and 
Sheridan Knowles, Campbell, Moore, Under. 
sheriff France, the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, Judge 
Haliburton, Mr. Adolphus, Mr. Easthope, 
Colonel Conolly, the Common Sergeant, the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, Joseph Sturge, Mr. Charles 
Phillips, George Byng, Thomas Clarkson, Mr, 
Clarkson (barrister), Daniel Webster, the 
| Recorder of London, William Allen, and the 
; Lord Advocate of Scotland, Rutherford. Such 
|and so various are the men, and not a woman 
| allowed (we dare say the sex will afford a future 
| Series) ; and what with his own observations 
jas a newspaper reporter, the hearsays of the 
| hour, and other sources of intelligence accessible 
to the casual inquirer, the whole is done up 
into a mélange quite as good and as readable as 
any of the preceding works from the same 
hand. The shrewdness and smartness of the 
author as a humorous caricaturist being cited 
from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” it would be 
ill-natured in a less imposing reviewer to ex- 
press a different opinion; and therefore we 
acknowledge Mr. Grant’s smartness and spic- 
ings of personalities as ingredients to recom- 
mend his performances, with all their blemishes, 
to the readers for mere entertainment. 

Olla Podrida. By the Author of “ Peter 
Simple.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
Longman and Co. 

PRINCIPALLY a republication of such of Cap- 
tain Marryat’s contributions to periodicals 
which it pleases him to acknowledge, and repu- 
diating all else as fugitive cast-aways. A 
volume and a half is given to the “ Diary of a 
| Blasé,” a popular and piquant picture of Con- 
| tinental life. ‘* The Monk of Seville,” a five- 
act serious play, finishes the second volume ; 
‘and the third is occupied with various clever 
sketches and light pieces, such as have hitherto 
entertained the public from the author’s spi- 
rited pen. We dare not quote from memory 
at the risk of repetition, and have only to say 
that this miscellany is well fitted to dispel the 
dull hours of the general reader. 
Trish Life: in the Castle, the Court, and the 
| Country. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
How and Parsons. 
| Tue author says, ‘‘ We wholly discard all rules 
lof ordinary fictionists,” which being the case, 
we may wholly discard all rules of ordinary 
|criticism, and leave these three volumes to 
|themselves. We dare say they are descriptive 
| of actual circumstances, but then they are cir- 
cumstances of such small interest that we care 
nothing about them, their progress, or their 
termination. 

| Jest and Earnest: a Series of Essays. 12mo. 

pp- 221. London, 1840. Cunningham. 
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dicates the humour and gravity of the writings ; 

and a smart preface prepares us for their 

variety. The numerous sketches of individual 
character, though slight, are founded both on 

a knowledge of life and a liberal fancy ; and 

altogether, with the anecdotes, tales, and de- 

scriptions interspersed, the volume is a plea- 
sant one, which does honour to a literary 
débutant, 

The Parlour Table-Book. Written and Se- 
lected by the Author of “ Lives of the Sacred 
Poets.” 12mo. pp. 273. London, 1840. 
Rickerby. 

Tue nature of his preceding publication, and 
a dedication of this volume to James Mont- 
gomery, sufficiently indicate the bent of Mr. 
* Willmott’s studies and genius. His selections 
accordingly belong to the graver and purer 
classes of literature, and display his taste for 
elevation of thought and eloquence of express- 
ion. He has ransacked a multitude of our best 
authors for the fine extracts with which this 
volume is filled. His own compositions also 
shew a kindred spirit; and taste and intelli- 
gence mark his productions, whether they are 
based on classical reminiscences or exercise a 
critical judgment on more modern topics. The 
whole recueit is an interesting table com- 
panion, not only for the parlour, but for every 
ruom in a house where the belles lettres are 
cherished. 

The Cashmere Shawl. By Charles White, 
isq., Author of ** Almacks Revisited,” “ ‘The 
King’s Page,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1840. Colburn. 

Tne author, who is a Sahib Calem (i. ¢. man 
of the pen, or quill-driver), gives us here an 
Oriental story, illustrating much of Eastern 
manners and customs, with which he seems to 
be familiar. The narratives are rather dis- 
jointed, but altogether they display a likely 
picture of the various people among whom the 
scenes are laid. 

The Five Empires. 
M.A. &e. &e. 
Burns. 

AN outline of ancient history from the creation, 

through the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and 

Roman empires (the fifth, we presume, con- 

sists in the existing state of the world); with 

religious applications, and shewing the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies. It is very neatly got up, 
and has some etchings of curious sculptures, 

medals, &c. &c. 

The Literary Amaranth ; or, Prose and Poetry, by Nathan 
C. Brooks, author of ** Scripture Anthology.” Pp. 264. 
(Philadelphia, Kay and Brothers; Baltimore, Cushing 
and Brothers.) —A rtrait of Mr. Brooks is prefixed to 
this collection of his fugitive pieces, in Latin, Greek, 
English, prose and verse. We are bound to welcOme a 
stranger across the ocean, but, in sooth, we cannot speak 
very highly of these productions; which, having fulfilled 


their destiny in periodicals, were hardly worth a more 
Amaranthine stamp. 

PR of Mehemet Ali, Pp. 96. (London, Churton.)— 
ve tempore an acceptable little book, with a portrait of 
: e pasha, a map of the seat of war, an account of his life 
n fifty pages, and an appendix of the Quadruple Treaty, 
mx on — official papers of Lord Palmerston and 


wont Ali, Lord Palmerston, Prussia, and France, by 
= Cargill, Esq. 8vo. pp. 96. (London, Reid and Co.; 
} ewcastle-upon-Tyne, E. and T. Bruce.)—Another pub- 
saga called forth by the existing position of affairs. 
® Cargill takes an alarming view of the increasing 
— of Russia, and espouses the cause of the Pasha of 
ypt in many of the circumstances in which he has been 
opposed to English and other interests. 
Ph Tracts, §c., by J. A. Thornthwaite. 18mo. 
is -ondon, Groombridge.)—A volume in which many tracts 
th Support of the reformed religion are incorporated, for 
= instruction of young churchmen and the benefit of 
Protestant community at large. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

: GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WEDNESDAY was another great night with 
the Geological Society, in consequence of the 


By R. J. Wilberforce, 
Pp. 280. London, 1840. 








continued discussion of M. Agassiz’s Glacier 
Theory. Nearly all our leading geologists 
took part in it,—Buckland, Lyell, Greenough, 
Murchison, Whewell, Agassiz; and much 
animation was displayed pro and con. Some 
strong objections were urged, at least to the 
morejgeneral or universal application of the 
theory; but it seemed scarcely to be denied 
that ice must have had a very extensive and 
important share in producing the morains or 
accumulations of gravel seen in almost every 
temperate region, in marking and striating the 
rocks, noticed by M. Agassiz, and producing 
phenomena hitherto inexplicable to the science. 
Above all, proving that the last great change | 
on our earth’s surface was from cold and con-| 
gelation to a warmer temperature and the 
dissolution of the ice. | 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. | 
First meeting of the session 1840-41.—Colonel 
Sykes in the chair.—'T wo fellows were elected. | 
—A paper ‘On the Mortality among the Poor 
in the City of Limerick,’ by Dr. Griffin, was) 
read. ‘The population of Limerick in 1821 
was rated at 59,045, and in 1831 at 67,575, | 
of which number 44,100 were said to be in the 
city and suburbs, and the remainder in the 
rural districts called the Liberties. ‘The city is 
divided into the English town, the Irish town, 
and the New town, called Newton Pevy. The 
inquiry which gave rise to the present paper | 
extended to 1023 families, comprising 4461 in- 
dividuals whose ages were ascertained, with the! 
exception of sixty-six. ‘The total number of 
deaths up to the time of the inquiry was 3014 ; | 
but the ages of seventy-one were unrecorded. | 
Out of 2943 deaths, at all ages, there occurred ! 
37°2, or three-eighths per cent under one year ; 
62-7, or five-eighths per cent under three years ; 
75:1, or three-fourths per cent under five years. 
The number of deaths, on the other hand, at 
an advanced age, was very small. Between| 
fifty and sixty there occurred forty-five deaths ; | 
between sixty and seventy, thirty-four deaths ; 
between seventy and eighty, six; and above 
eighty, only one! A small proportion alone of 
those living reached longer ages in these-fami- | 
lies. Out of 4322 persons whose ages were 
ascertained, there were living, between fifty 
and sixty, only 278; between sixty and seventy, | 
136; between seventy and eighty, thirty-five ; | 
and at eighty and upwards, only six. All the 
deaths occurred since the period of marriage ; | 
and the duration in this term was taken down | 
in about 789 families. From this the mean | 
duration was found to be nearly eighteen years, | 
and the annual mortality about 5°24 per cent. | 
This high rate of mortality is, no doubt, in, 
some degree owing to local circumstances; to} 
the closeness of the houses, and the narrowness | 
and filth of the lanes ; as well as to the state of | 
destitution in which the lower classes always | 
live; and this is evident from the deaths that 
occurred in a different class in the same city. 
The following are the deaths that occurred in! 
three Tontine societies established in Limerick 
in 1807, 1811, and 1814. In the Tontine of 
1807, the original nominees were ninety-five, 
and there had been twenty-nine deaths in 
thirty-three years, or one in 108 annually. In 
the Tontine of 1811, the nominees were thirty- 
five, and of these twelve died in twenty-nine 
years, or one in eighty-one annually. In the 
Tontine of 1814, the nominees were also thirty- 
five, and the deaths in twenty-six years 
amounted to five, or one in 182 annually. 
These two facts, the deaths among the poor, 
and the deaths in the 'lontine societies, may be 
considered to represent the extremes of mor- 





tality, the maximum and minimum of the 
waste of human life in Limerick. The produc- 
tiveness and loss of children were as follows :— 
Mean number of children born in each family, 
548; mean number lost in each family, 2°89: 
percentage of deaths on the number born, 51°79. 
Passing over other statistical details, we are told 
that the women (Limerick) carry on some little 
trade on small earnings out of their husbands’, 
from the profits of which they obtain a very 
scanty subsistence; and sometimes a superior 
article of dress is pledged on Monday morning 
to obtain the little capital this trade requires, 
and is released on Saturday evening. In this 
manner the husband’s Sunday coat has been 
released on Saturday evening for the purpose 
of being worn on Sunday, and returned to the 
pawnbroker’s on Monday morning. But should 
the week’s trade be unsuccessful, article follows 
article, until every thing ou which a penny can 
be raised disappears, and immediate destitution 
follows. Dr. Griffin observed among many 
families, whose circumstances were ‘of the most 
wretched description, a feeling of independence 
which caused them to shrink from accepting 
relief in a workhouse so long as it was at all 


| possible to exist without it. Several indivi- 


duals stated that they would be quite satisfied 
if they could by any means obtain a few pota- 
toes once daily. Many were of a class who had 
seen better days, and were, in general, unwill- 
ing to complain : with these feelings of inde- 
pendence, they must inevitably languish and 
die away under such distressing circumstances ; 
and it is, therefore, obvious that if it is found 
impossible to devise any means of procuring for 
them constant employment, such attention 
should at least be paid to the preservation of 
their health as may prevent them from being 
disabled for such occupations as may occasion- 
ally fall in their way. Some conversation fol- 
lowed the reading of Dr. Griffin’s paper. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
NoveMsER 6th. Dr. H. A. Meeson in the 
chair. — Announced, donations of plants, Bri- 
tish and foreign. — Exhibited, by Mr. Baxter, 
Aspidium rigidum, collected by Miss Beever, 
near Silverdale, Westmoreland ; by Mr. Gar- 
dener, jun., Jungermaunia cililaris, with Ca- 
lyces, collected at Bassies Clova; by Mr. H. C. 
Watson, and presented to the Society, a speci- 
men of Trifolium repens, in which the pistil 
had become a single leaf, and the segments of 
the calyx were more or less leaflike.— Read, 
‘Note on Aspidium rigidum,’ by the Rev. W. 
T. Bree; ‘Remarks on Aspidium dilatatum 
and spinulosium, by Mr. S. P. Woodward ; 
and the commencement of a paper ‘On Mikaina 
Guaco,’ by Mr. Harvey, who had long resided 
among the hunters of South America, and had 
proved in his own person the efficacy of the 
** Mikaina Guaco” to prevent hydrophobia. 
He had been bitten in the thumb by a rabid 
hound, foaming mad; he was made to drink 
freely, both at and between meals, for forty 
days, of the guaco decoction, and he experi- 
enced no ill effects from the bite. The value 
of the guaco, in this respect, is well known to 
the natives; as also for its antidotal properties 
and powers over venomous reptiles. The na- 
tive huntsmen frequently mix it with their 
dogs’ meat, and, in consequence, canine mad- 
ness amongst the native animals is rare. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, Nov. 17, 1840. 
Srirrine of November 9.—Altitude of Clouds. 
M. Pouillet read a learned memoir ‘ On the 
best Method of Determining the Height of 
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‘Clouds from ‘Observations at the Surface,’—a 
level surface, for instance, as distinguished from 
mountainous regions. ‘He took a review of the 
various methods hitherto attempted, and men- 
tioned the principal objections to. them. His 
own opinion was in favour of one of the first 
thought of—that of simultaneous, or nearly 
simultaneous, observations being made on the 
same eloud by persons at the ‘extremities of 
bases of known length. Thus, it might 
be almost impossible:for two distinct observers 
to make the requisite observations, yet, since 
any very remarkable point of ‘a cloud did -not:so 
much alter its form and position on a tolerably 
fine day as to change considerably during the 
lapse of two or three minutes, it would be 
possible for a single observer to transport him- 
self from one extremity to the other of a 
known base, and then take a second observa- 
tion. Thus M. ‘Pouillet recommended that a 
base of about 3000 feet should be chosen and 
carefully measured, and that theodolites should 
be fixed at each extremity. -Chronometers 
should also be appended, and ‘should be made to 
coincide even for seconds. Two observers 
should then meet in the middle of the base, 
and after having studied the sky and selected 
their cloud, and the point of the clouds to be 
observed, should transport themselves as quickly 
as possible to their respective extremities of the 
base, and there make simultaneous observa- 
tions. M. Pouillet then laid down ‘the follow- 
ing formule :— 

Let 4 be the length of the base, supposed 
horizontal ; 4 the perpendicular height of the 
point of the cloud above the horizon ; dand d’ 
the distance of this point from each extremity 
of the base ; p'and p’ the horizontal projection 


of d and d’; n the angle: made by d and a’; | head 


m the angle made by p with 4; and -z the 
zenith distance; m’ and 2’ the corresponding 
angles at the other extremity of the base by 
p and d’. The following equations will then 
be obtained :— 

n = 180° — (m +m’), 


sin m’ sin m 


pr=b.——, p = db, —— 


sin n sinn’ 
odin acl, 
Sz sins’ esa" 


h=d.coss, h’=d' cos s. 

Then, when ‘the observations are made at a 
small altitude above the horizon, the perpendi- 
cular let fall’ from the point of the cloud on the 
horizontal plane of the base'will not coincide 
with the vertical, and the real altitude of the 
cloud above the plane will be expresséd by the 
formula 

h+or. sin? £ 
H= 2 , 

cose 
when r = terrestrial radius for the station, and 
c =the ‘terrestrial arc ‘between that station 
and the spot, of ‘which the point of the cloud 
forms the exact zenith. 

M.'Duméril ‘read | to the Academy the' result 
‘of several experiments on glow-worms, ‘and 
‘other luminous insects, by which it. appeared 
that this state of phosphorescence’ which ‘was 
emitted by their sexual organs ceased the mo- 
‘ment that the act of infecundation took place. 

M. Munck, who had been sent. into Egypt 
by the Minister of Public’ Instruction: to:look 
for MSS.,'has returned to Europe from ‘his 
mission. ‘The results of it, which have been 


much impeded by the state of political affairs 


in the East, is, that he has brought back a copy 
of the “ History of Physicians,” by Ibn-Abi- 
Osaibaa ;'a volume of the ‘‘ Chronicle of Ibn- 
al-Athir ;” and the “ Sihah” of Djauhari. A 
considerable number of volames on the rites and 
usages of the sect of the Caraites, and a gigantic 


‘Theory of the : Polarisation of : Light.’ 








aiinsieemene 


commentary on the Bible, of the tenth century, 
whieh he obtained from some Caraites of Cairo, 
have also been procured by this gentleman. 

M. Charles Constant le Tellier, a learned 
grammarian, died at Passy a few days since, 
aged seventy-nine. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Map of Syria, Ancient and Modern. By J. 
Wyld, Geographer to the Queen. London, 
1840. Wyld. 

WE have to notice this excellent and timely 
map with which Mr. Wyld has so appropriately 
enlightened our daily political reading. It is 
quite an essential to the understanding of the 
newspapers of the day, and is executed in the 
artist’s clearest and best manner. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, November 12.—The Rev. W. A. Evanson, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, was admitted ad 

eundem. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—R. C. Sewell, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, Fellow of Magdalen College. 

Masters of Arts.—Sir W. C. James, Bart. Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder; Rev. W. J. Burgess, Exeter College ; 
oon E. B. Ellman, Wadham College ; A. Slocock, Trinity 

‘ollege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Hill, Worcester College ; J. H. 
Janvrin, Oriel College, Grand Compounders; Francis 
Baron de Paravicini, W. P. Walsh, T. E. Dorville, H. 
W. Cookes, Worcester College; J. D. Durell, Rev. I. 
Fidler, New Inn Hall; F.-W. Cartwright, St. Mary 
Hall; G. Burder, H. Strong, E. Roberts, Magdalen Hall; 
J. H. Ashurst, G. J. Ford, Exeter College; N. Morgan, 
A. B. Stuart, W. C. Howell, Brasenose College; ae 
Colvile, G. E. Alexander, Trinity College; C. G. T 
Barlow, ‘I’. Wodehouse, J. Cooke, Balliol College; C. D. 
Everett, Queen's College ; °R. Lloyd, Merton College; 
A. Bigge, J.'E. Cox, University College; A. Mozley, 
Oriel College; O. A. Hodgson, Magdalen College; T. K. 
Chittenden, Fellow, F. W. Trenow, J. Scotland, S. 
Clarke, St. John’s College ; R. Cooper, ‘T. Clarke White- 

» E. Boys, L. Dobinson, W. O. Maclain, Wadham 
College; R. Cosens, Pembroke College; ‘T. Debney,.J. 
White, J. L. L ire, Lincoln College; P. Story, Hon, 
E. L. Gower, Christ Church. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Marquess of Northampton in the chair.— 
We notice this meeting chiefly because it was 
the first of the session, for the sitting was prin- 
cipally occupied with the reading of abstracts 
of papers: by Dr. Roget, which had been com. 
municated:at the close of last session.—A brief 
memoir by Professor Airy was then read. 
This paper is a supplementary one to. other 
communications by the Professor, ‘On a New 
The 
pith of: the paper is conveyed in symbols ; 
hence’ no: report. «Professor Airy’s theoretical 
investigations lead him, in some respects, to 
differ with Mr. Talbot on the same interesting 
subject. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
THE present condition of Kurachee, to which 
we introduced our readers in our last, is stated 
to be of the most miserable description. The 
houses: are huddled together without any regu- 
larity; they are intersected. by very narrow 
alleys, just allowing the passage of two persons ; 
and are built either of wicker-work, plastered 
with mud, or of mud alone. Although plenty 
of stone is found in the neighbourhood of the 
town, it is not used in building, because it is 
not the Sindian custom to doso. The windows 
are very few, and are merely loopholes. The 
doors are narrow, and rarely perpendicular: a 
single ‘*shovel-shaped chimney” lets out the 
smoke, and: admits the wind and rain. It is 
remarked ‘that the character of the place is in- 
dicative of the lightness of the monsoon, and 
thata week or ten days’ rain, such as is expe- 
rienced in Bombay, would lay the whole level 
with the ground. The timber of Sinde is in- 


variably small; no large trees whatever grow 
in the territory; and the shipwrights import 
teak from the Malabar coast at considerable 
cost. Tiles and bricks might be made; and 
some persons have recently attempted to esta. 
blish such a manufacture, but with little suc. 
cess, from the smallness of the demand, though 
there is a considerable manufactory of earthen 
vessels in the town. Limestone of good quality 
is found in the neighbourhood ; and consider- 
able quantities are brought to the town for the 
purpose of making .chunam, which is used for 
plastering the terraces of the more wealthy in. 
habitants. Good thatch is manufactured of pun, 
a sort of bulrush like the panbajree of many 
Indian rivers. This pun is obtained in large 
quantities on the delta of the Indus, and a great 
deal is brought to Kurachee, where it is much 
employed, and is found to be an effectual defence 
against the rain. Hinges, nails, and other iron. 
mongery, are rudely manufactured at Kurachee; 
but much is also imported from Bombay: paint, 
oil, and dammer, are also imported, and sold at 
high prices. There being no roads through 
the country, all carriage is performed on the 
backs of oxen, asses, or camels. ‘The two 
former animals are strong and efficient ; but 
the camel is very inferior to that of India, and 
cannot travel under a heavy load. The work. 
men to be had in Kurachee are described as 
very unskilful, and remarkably indolent. Half 
their time is employed in smoking, attended 
by a pipe-bearer, the hire of whom is paid by 


: {the employer of the workman. Any bricklayer 


or carpenter of Bombay, however unskilful, 
will perform three times the work of a Kura- 
chee artisan. Boys are employed to carry rab- 
bish, and beat chunam ; and they exert them. 
selves far more readily than do the men. The 
paper concluded with a remark that with all 
these disadvantages, it is not to be wondered 
at that Kurachee should have the appearance 
of having been built after the models supplied 
by the beaver, the magpie, and the pismire— 
The Secretary read a portion of a report fur- 
nished by a Committee nominated by the go- 
vernment of India, with reference to the pro- 
duction of coal in the different provinces sub- 
ject to our dominion in the east. This sum- 
mary was kindly sent to the Society by the 
East India Company. It contains a very satis- 
factory account of the resources producible in 
the East in aid of steam navigation ; and the 
investigations extend over Tenasserim, Assam, 
Sylhet, Cuttack, Burdwan, Rajmahal, the 
Soan, and the Nerbudda. The portion read 
embraced that part of the report relative to the 
Tenasserim province.—The next meeting was 
announced for the 21st instant. 





THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE tp their first meeting for the season on 
Thursday. Mr. Amyott, Treasurer, in the 
chair.—The Secretary announced a long list of 
books presented to the Society.—Sir Edward 
Home presented four drawings of the ruins of 
Odiham Castle, with a description of the site.— 
Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited drawings of a large 
number of Roman antiquities, discovered near 
Strood in Kent, and described in a commundi- 
cation to the Society, by Mr. Smith, in May 
last.—Mr. Corner exhibited a sketch, accom- 
panied by a short description, of a very curious 
wheel-window, discovered in the Temple Church 
during the repairs now in progress there— 
A paper, accompanied by drawings and 4 
ground plan, describing some very ancient 
ruins at Crendi in Malta, apparently an ex- 
tensive temple, containing several large apart- 








ments, altars, some rude statues, &c., commutl- 
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cated by Mr. Vance, was partly read, and the 
remainder postponed. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 9 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. . 
Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m.; Zoologi- 
cal, 84 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; Medico-Botani- 
cal, 8 P.M. 

‘Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, 4 P.M.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. . 

Friday.—Botanical (Anniversary), 8 P.M. 

Saturday.— Royal (Anniversary), 8 r.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. ; Guy’s Hospital Physical Society, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Heath’s Children of the Nobility. Portfolio. 
In our last the letterpress of this publication 
was noticed, and we have here only briefly to 
speak of it as a production of art. A. E. Cha- 
lon has delineated five of the eight engravings 
with his accustomed talent, and something of 
that flutter which is, perhaps, a characteristic 
of fashionable dress. The best group is that of 
the three Ansons, where a little Puck-looking 
figure is very clever. In the Lascelles, the pretty, 

_ simple employment of stringing daisies is not 
kept in countenance by the little artisan, who 
is looking thoughtfully out of the picture in- 
stead of the work in hand. In Lord Chester- 
field’s boy and girl, the latter is very wooden 
doll-like, and the former has an odd expression 
of face—a remark which equally applies to the 
boy in Lord Charleville’s family party, where, 
however, the girl is very lovely, and has her 
pet dog, a King Charles’s breed, to match. 
Mote and Edwards are the engravers of these, 
and have done justice to their task. The re- 
maining three pieces are Blanche Stanhope 
(daughter of Lord Harrington), a sylph in the 
attitude of dancing, and charmingly done by 
Hayter (engraver, Austen); Lord Cavendish, 
by Lucas, a manly infantile portrait, if we can so 
speak, though the head and hat seem large and 
ponderous for the child; and, finally, two 
Curzons, by Ziegler, of which performance we 
can say nothing in commendation. In one or 
two other plates there are hands and feet that 
would not bear anatomical examination, but 
we are not going to extremes in our critique. 


Heath's Picturesque Annual: Belgium. 
Portfolio. 
SIXTEEN, justly stated to be highly-finished 
engravings, from original drawings by T. 
Allom, are the fine embellishments of this An- 
nual. The subjects areas well chosen as their 
execution is excellent: and Brussels, Ghent, 
Mechlin, Antwerp, Liege, Louvain, with two 
landscapes on the Meuse, furnish abundant 
objects, which have been treated with all an 
artist’s taste and skill, under various aspects of | 
light and shade, interior and exterior, moon 
and sun, with and without groups, so as to 
afford as much variety as beauty for the grati- | 
fication of the spectator. The engravers, W. | 
Wallis, J. B. Allen, Mottram, Radclyffe (2), 
Higham, J. H. Le Keux, J. C. Varrell, E.| 
Roberts, Bradshaw, Capone, M. J. Starling, | 
Prior, Deeble, T. Turnbull, and T. Goodman, | 
appear in most honourable competition, and it 
would be difficult to pronounce to whose talent | 
the greatest merit was due. 
——_ { 
The Providential Deliverance of John Wesley, | 
when Six Years of Age, from the Fire of the | 
Parsonage-House at Epworth, Lincolnshire. | 
Painted by H. P. Parker. Engraved by 
S. W. Reynolds. Parker. 
AN animated scene, painted for the Centenary | 
Hall of the Wesleyans in Bishopsgate pred 
The child being rescued from the flames, the | 


father praying fervently for his escape, the 
cattle being with difficulty removed, and the 
various interesting groups of human beings 
differently affected by the dangers and events 
around them, are all portrayed with spirit 
and effect. As we noticed the picture, how- 
ever, at great length, we need only say that its 
merits are faithfully preserved in the engraving. 


The Duke of Wellington, in his Robes as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Painted by H. P. Briggs, Esq. R.A. En- 
graved by G. H. Phillips. Hodgson and 
Graves. 

Tuis is a beautiful work of art, and, as we 

intimated last week, claims the especial atten- 

tion of members of the University, and all who 
would love to see the hero in the robes of 
peace. 


Findens’ Portraits of the Female Aristocracy 
of Great Britain. No. XV. 
Contains portrait of Lady Susan North, from 
the pencil of A. E. Chalon, R.A., engraved by 
W. H. Mote; Lady Olivia Conway, painted 
by C. J. Basevi, engraved by Finden; and 
Lady Georgiana Toler, painted by John Hay- 
ter, and engraved by W. H. Holl. This num- 
ber, like all which have preceded it, displays 
the same uniform excellence in the execution 
which distinguishes others of Messrs. Findens’ 

publications. 


The Blue Stocking. Engraved by H. Rolls, 
after the Painting by R. W. Buss. A. 
Graves. 

A FINISHED satire, as well from its point as 
from the style of its execution, which, like the 
works of the late Theodore Lane, may give it 
a value in the eye of the collector, as its humour 
will in that of the general observer. The 
mania of the scribbling lady is heightened by 
the ridiculous situation in which she appears of 
starting from her bed to jot down a thought ; 
leaving her helpmate to quiet the wakened in- 
fant. A further interest is imparted by the 
elegance of her figure ; for 


** Satire itself may havea 
Nor always shew a frightful face.” 


Six Views of Singapore and Macao, from 
Drawings made on the Spot in 1840. Acker- 
mann and Co. 

TuEsE lithographs are executed with spirit, 
and afford perfect ideas of two places of more 
than common interest at the present time. The 
dwellings of our countrymen, and the means of 
defence, are not only pictorial, but gratifying 
objects. 


Dundee. Painted on the Spot, Oct. 1830. By 
W. J. Huggins, Marine Painter to his late 
Majesty, William I1V.; Engraved by E. 
Duncan. Huggins. 

A panoramic and tinted view of the beauti- 
fully situated town of Dundee; which has, 
however, made great advances in prosperity 
within the ten years since Mr. Huggins ex- 
ercised his faithful pencil upon it. The town, 
with the noble débouchement of the Tay, is 
picturesque ; but the effect is greatly improved 
by the mountain scenery by which it is en- 
compassed. Altogether, this is a very sweet 
and pictorial production, and the natural 
charms are enlivened by ships, boats, and 
figures, skilfully introduced, and artistically 
disposed. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE CHAMBERS. 
Tue following account of that able and in- 
teresting young artist, George Chambers, may 











ee 
not be unacceptable to the possessors of his 
works, or to those who take delight in watching 
the efforts of genius surmounting all obstacles 
in an arduous career. 

George Chambers was the son of a seafaring 
man, of Whitby, in Yorkshire, where he was 
born on the 3d of September, 1803. At ten 
years of age he was sent to sea with his uncle, 
the owner of a small sloop trading on the coast, 
with whom he remained two years. He was 
there bound apprentice to Captain Storr, of the 
Equity, a brig trading to the Baltic and Medi. 
terranean. Whilst on board this vessel his 
taste for painting first manifested itself, for he 
frequently occupied his leisure hours in sketch- 
ing with a pencil on scraps of paper: here he 
served five years, at the end of which period, 
feeling unequal to the hardships of a sailor’s 
life, and bent on following the inclination of 
his mind, he obtained, though with difficulty, 
the cancelling of his indentures. 

We afterwards find him in London, be- 
friended by Mr. Crawford, through whose in- 
terest with the captains of vessels he got em- 
ployment in painting the portraits of their 
ships; which, for their extreme accuracy, gave 
general satisfaction. This kind patron perse- 
vered in assisting him in every way in his 
power, and has done so through life: he pro- 
cured for him a situation as painter in the 
Colosseum; indeed, he could do that of which 
few artists were capable, namely, painting whilst 
swinging in a cot suspended by a single cord at 
a considerable height from the ground. An 
appointment as scene-painter to the Pavilion 
Theatre was also procured for him; where he 
displayed his talents in an eminent degree; and 
it was by his beautiful scenes that he attracted 
the public admiration, and acquired many 
patrons. Amongst others, was Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, and the late 
benevolent Admiral Lord Mark Kerr, who, 
veing struck with his powers of depicting na- 
ture, and the freedom of his pencil, took him 
by the hand, and introduced him to that well- 
known patron of the arts, Mr. Carpenter, who, 
seeing a second Bonington in young Chambers, 
lent him all the countenance and aid in his power. 
Thus assisted, he painted several well-known 
pictures, one of which was the ‘* Ferry Boat,” 
exhibited about ten years ago in Suffolk Street, 
and which procured for him many commissions. 
About this time, Lord Mark Kerr obtained for 
him the patronage of William the Fourth, to 
whom and his royal consort, Queen Adelaide, 
he was personally introduced. They gave him 
several works to execute, in which he was emi- 
nently successful: one of them represented the 
opening of London Bridge, and was presented by 
his late majesty to Sir Byam Martin. 

He had now obtained the great object of his 
wishes; his merit was acknowledged ; he had 
only to give the reins to his imagination ; but, 
alas, how brief is human happiness! little did 
those less-favoured artists, who perhaps envied 
him his lot, know of his constant sufferings ~ 
alleviated, it is true, by the unwearied atten- 
tions of his kind physician and friend, Dr. 
Roupell. But the disease at length grew be- 
yond all human power to control — an aneurism 
of the aorta, possibly occasioned by some great 
effort of bodily strength while at sea, gradually 
increasing until it burst, and put an end to his 
sufferings at Brighton on the 29th of October 
last. It was a source of comfort to him to 
know, that his royal patroness Queen Adelaide 
was the purchaser of one of his last drawings, at 
the Old Waterloo Gallery, of which he was a 
member ; and it will be gratifying to those who 
possess his latest productions, to be aware that 
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their liberality had assisted him materially in 
his last days; for poor Chambers, besides his 
well-known unassuming disposition, was of too 
liberal a mind, and had too much to contend 
with, to have accumulated property. He has left 
a widow and three children, two of whom are 
promising lads, the other an infant girl. 

Amongst the commissions which he felt most 
proud of receiving were those for Greenwich 
Hospital. Having been selected by Mr. Locker 
to paint for that national repository some of 
the battles of his country, he will there be 
handed down to posterity by the nation which 
will be proud of the young sailor artist. 





5 ORIGINAL POETRY. 
7T@ THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PLBASURES OF MEMORY,” 
ON RECEIVING SOME FLOWERS FROM HIM. 

On! that some magic art could _ 
These fragile blossoms power to live 
Coeval, Rogers, with thy song,— 
‘Then should they flourish fair and strong, 
Until the language that we speak 
Becomes as dead as Homer's Greek. 
To perish, then? No, future times 
Shall crave translation of thy rhymes; 
And Rogers, then too learned grown, 
Live ina aguas not his own. 
Oh, foolish thought ! oh, vain endeavour! 
To wish a flower to bloom for ever. Cc. M. 


SPEAK TO MAMMA. 
WHEN the gentleman comes to the point, 
And proposes to Ellen or Char- 
Lotte ; to cry ‘* My dear man, to be sure !” 
Would be going a little too far— 
And young ladies can’t do it, of course ; 
So they blush, and say, ‘* Speak to mamma!” 
Then the gentleman mounts to his feet, 
And, kissing his Ellen or Char- 
Lotte, says many adorable things, 
Which ain't true, though he vows that they are; 
And, fixing his hat on his head, 
Sets forward to ‘speak to mamma!” 
Who's remarkably soon to be found— 
Being up to Miss Ellen or Char- 
Lotte, she sits, with her work in her hand, 
Alone in the little back-par- 
Lour, and hopes that that - won't forget 
To remind him to ‘‘ speak to mamma !” 


SKETCHES. 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
WE have several times directed attention to 
**Catlin’s Indian Gallery,’”’ containing por- 
traits, landscapes, costumes, representations of 
manners, customs, &c. As an exhibition it 
has attained great popularity, and has been 
admitted to be a most complete pictorial history 
of the red men, amongst whom Mr. Catlin 
spent eight years of his life with an enthusiasm 
and devotedness rarely paralleled. During his 


SNoox. 





sojourn in the tents of the wanderers and in| 


the wigwam villages of the stationary tribes, 
he was treated with a friendliness and respect, 
the firmer and deeper because imbued with 
superstitious awe. How far this latter feeling 
influenced the Indian it is not now our inten- 
tion to canvass, or with what deduction, there- 
fore, Mr. Catlin’s testimony should be received 
as to the honour and honesty of his enter- 
tainers. The awe, however, was felt towards 
him, the artist was considered a spirit with 
power to create half-life; the portrait, with 
the eye ever resting on the beholder, evidenced 
to the thousands who looked thereon the power 
of the hand of him who appeared to have called 
the half-life into existence ; and that hand was 
dreaded. Fear is the religion of the unedu- 
cated ; superstitious fear, the restraint of the 
savage ; and must be an element in any inves- 
tigation of the character of the North American 
Indians. This we may have occasion to discuss 
at length when Mr. Catlin’s promised work 
may be published. At present we desire to 
recommend to our readers a visit to the evening 





* «Oh! that the chemist’s magic art,” &e.—Lines toa 
Tear, 


exhibitions at the Egyptian Hall, and promise | the accessories of fairy costume, and lights and 
them much gratification. The pictorial illus-| flights of a dazzling description. Messrs, 
trations and the costumes, &c. hanging on the | Grieves have surpassed themselves in several of 
wallsof the gallery, afford a vivid idea of the prai-| the supernatural landscapes; and especially in 
rie people. But representations on the stage were|one where a striking tree in the centre is 
wanting to realise that idea. These are now |illumed by a bluish light; and another where 
supplied, and are most picturesque and curious. | the Morning descends in pearls among the way. 
The spectator beholds the representatives of jing foliage of a forest. The finale, with sprites 
the Indians, dressed in their very costume, and |running through fine architectural galleries, 
instructed by one well-acquainted with the| and floating in the air with censers of coloured 
practices of the characters they enact, gothrough | flames, is also magnificent. With respect to 
the. ceremonies of the several dances with all|this glorious poem as an acting play, it is im- 
the gesture, action, shouts, and yells, incident) possible for us to speak in terms of admiration, 
to the real scene. Uniformity of costume would | It is too exquisite for the stage——too subtle for 
add to the tribal truth of the exhibition, but} representation. There is too much of action to 
its absence deiracts nothing from the exciting | admit of its being made an efficient spectacle; 
effect and reality of the representation. The | and too little of interest in the plot and charac. 
dances of the Indians are numerous, many of | ters to allow of its producing any powerful dra. 
them religious ceremonies, for instance, the | matic effects. From the first tu the last we 
Buffalo Dance among the Mandan tribe, with! care not one iota for either mortal or fairy 
the mask of the buffalo on, to make buffalo| engaged in it; and but for the music, in aid 
come. It is—or rather was, for the Mandans, | of the decorations and scenery, the three hours 
la tribe of 2000, have been recently destroyed by | and a half occupied in the performance would 
\small-pox, introduced by the traders, * they be a wearisome dream indeed. As it is, it is 
hold nowhere an existence on earth,”’—generally | dull enough, in despite of the vocal exertions of 
danced when starvation stared them in the| Vestris, Rainforth, and Miss Grant, and the 
face, and always accompanied with a song to! comic humours of the hard-handed men of 
the Great Spirit, imploring him to send them! Athens — Peter Quince, Bully Bottom, Flute, 
buffalo, and promising to cook the best of it for | Sarveling, Snug, and Snout, drolly enacted by 
‘him. This promise was invariably most re-| Bartley, Harley, Keeley, W. H. Payne, F, 
|ligiously fulfilled, and before a morsel was used| Mathews, and Meadows. Of these, Harley 
|to satisfy their craving hunger. The Green) and Keeley, as Pyramus and T'hisbe, had most 
| Cora Dance (the tribe of Minatawees, or People jto do; and the boisterous burlesque of the one, 
| of the Willows), when the first kettle is sacri-| and the ineffable quiet of the other (except ina 
jficed to the Great Spirit. The Snow-Shoo| very unseemly tumble to please the vulgar 
| Dance (Ojibbeways), at the first fall of snow, | groundlings), uot only contrasted happily, but 
{with a song of thanks to the Great Spirit. | furnished the only food for laughter during the 
Snow-time is the period of plenty; the|night. We cannot say that much was made of 
|buffalo herds are easily tracked and over-j|the many passages of delicious poetry with 
|taken, and great slaughter is made amongst! which the play abounds. With the exception 
them. Several other dances have religious ten- | of Helena’s (Miss Cooper’s) touching appeal to 
\dencies. One we beheld on Monday evening | the youthful friendship of her “ parted cherry” 
| Was the nightly dance, or the ceremony of put-| Hermia (Mrs. Nisbett), and, in a lesser degree, 
| ting the fire out by dancing round and stamp- | Titania’s (Mrs. Walter Lacy’s) reasons for re- 
ing thereon ; the occurrences of the day are: fusing to surrender to Oberon the child of her 
recited, and thanks for benefits received offered | Indian votary, all the rest fell flatly and unim- 
jup. The war-dance of the Sioux, the taking of pressibly upon the ear. We have only to add 
|the scalp, the tracking an enemy, coming in| that there was a pretty dance; that the curtain 
view, trailing alongthe ground to approach un-| descended to shouts of applause from a very 
| observed, shooting the arrow, throwing the| full house; and that the fair manageress was 
tomahawk, the retreat backwatds, covering the| called, and announced the piece for repetition 
footmarks, &c. &c., were severally and well | four times (too often) a-week. 

represented. We had evidence of the truth of}; | AdelphiicOn Monday, atter Laffarge and 
‘these several exhibitions in the countenance of | 7’he Old Curiosity Shop— both pieces not ouly 
a Seminolee boy on the platform in his native | established, but growing in popularity—a tra- 
costume. A curl of his lip once or twice ap-| vestie of The Beggar’s Opera was produced 
| peared to bespeak the poverty of the imitation | here with perfect success. The same sort of 
‘as compared with the enthusiastic excitement | thing was done at the Haymarket many years 
of the real ceremony, but his fixed attention| ago, when old Bannister, we believe, played 
jand his glistening eyes gave full proof of the) the part of Polly; and the rest of the charac- 
|faithfulness of the scene. This lad has been! ters were cast with the same ludicrous non- 
recently brought to England to be educated ; | conformity of sex and talent. In the present 
jhe has an intelligent look, and has already ac-| instance, Macheath was assigned to Mrs. Keeley, 
| quired great proficiency. Between the dances,| and Peachum, Lockit, Filch, Mat o’ the Mint, 
| 





during a pause in the performances, one of the} to Mistresses Fosbrooke, Pearse, Nailer, and 
|spectators, Mr. Hoskill we understood, re-| Gower; whilst the female honours of the opera, 
‘quested permission to address the audience.| Polly, Lucy, Mrs. Peachum, Mrs. Coazer, 
|He spoke to confirm Mr. Catlin’s relation of and Jenny Diver, found representatives in Paul 
\the cruelties and horrors arising to the Red! Bedford, H. Hall, Wright, Wilkinson, and 
| Indian from the reckless traffic of civilised man; | Yates. Some of our critical brethren are in- 
|to represent the persecutions they endure; to clined to sport an exhibition of false and mawk- 
awaken Christian and benevolent feelings to ish sentiment upon the Adelphi performances ; 
| their rescue; and to command the exertions of | but the fact is, that a majority of playgoers are 
ithe Aborigines Society. He was listened to! more inclined to be amused, and enjoy a good 
|attentively, and much applauded. | laugh, than gaze for weary hours at glittering 
| =| show, or be always suffused with tragic tears. 

| his little theatre offers the public the means 





THE DRAMA. i , ‘ : ‘ 

Covent Garden. —On Monday, the Mid- | of being entertained with this species of drama, 
summer Night's Dream was revived here with | mingling the fun and merriment of caricature 
most beautiful and splendid scenery, and all| with the natural personations of Mrs. Yates 
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and Mrs. Keeley, in a manner to make an even- 
ing pass most agreeably. With this arrange- 
ment we are, and, from houses nightly filled to 
overflow, the world appears to be, quite satis- 
fied ; and the manager is reaping the well- 
deserved fruits of indefatigable enterprise and 
exertion to please. Of the novelty of Mon- 
day we shall merely say, that it offered not a 
svilable to offend the most fastidious taste, and 
was a very ludicrous termination to the various 
treats of the night. 

At this period we might observe on the pe- 
culiar condition of our stage. Every theatre is 
pursuing its own course; and there is hardly 
aught that can be deemed competition. Covent 
Garden, elegant and splendid, takes its way 
with dramatic works of the lighter and more 
showy description ; its company of fine women, 
a small proportion of musical talent, and a 
party of actors lively and amusing in genteel 
and low comedy, prescribe and limit its efforts. 
Drury Lane is consigned to instrumental mu- 
sic, such as has never before been heard within 
the walls of an English playhouse ; and is con- 
tinually crowded at prices of admission so 
moderate, that we only hope they may re- 
munerate the caterers of this charming relax- 
ation.. The Haymarket is now the sole place 
at which the regular and legitimate drama can 
be witnessed. Tragedies of the highest order are 
performed in a style of individual and general 
excellence; and comedies, and less ambitious 
trifles, are hardly less ably sustained by a corps 
inclading Macready, Wallack, Webster, Strick- 
land, Wrench, Lacy, Phelps, Faucit, Horton, 
Glover, and other eminent artists. Then 
comes the Adelphi with such claims as we have 
noticed ; and the Olympic, with its pretty and 
merry little vaudevilles, as attractions of yet 
another different sort. ‘he choice, therefore, 
lies in the taste and humour of the moment ; 
and we go to the theatre where that is an- 
nounced which we think we shall like best to 
while away these few dark hours of November ; 
if for the neat and graceful, we seek the Gar- 
den; if for those charms that sooth the savage 
and delight the civilised, Drury Lane ; if for 
the strength and truth of the dramatic muse, 
the Haymarket ; if for a laugh to drive off the 
blues of the tender and pathetic, the Adelphi ; 
if a gentle variety, the Olympic. ‘* Chacun a 
son gout, as we say at Dunkirk.” 

Olympic.—A new half-grave, half-gay drama, 
called Paul the Brazicr, has been successfully 
played here during the week. ‘I'he characters 
are cleverly supported by the best performers 
of the company, including Messrs. Baker, Nor- 
ton, and Balls, Miss J. Mordaunt, and Mrs. 
H. Beverley. 





VARIETIES. 
Glasgow Wellington Statue.— The news- 
papers of the week have called attention to the 





probable decision of the committee in appoint- 
ing a sculptor to execute this work, their first| 
resolution being in favour of a foreign artist. | 
The bare fact is monstrous, and an intolerable! 
insult to the tine arts of Great Britain! What! 
would we think if France or Italy were to call 
in the aid of an English artist to erect for either 
& national monument? At present we shall 
say nothing farther. If our country is so 
wretched in’ art as to be incapable of supplying 
a man of genius enough to carve an equestrian 
Statue of the Duke of Wellington, this com- 
mittee is right in procuring such a work from 
the chisel of some second-rate foreigner. 

Thomas Griffiths, Esq.—It is always pleasant 
to record any grateful acknowledgment of ser- 





vices rendered to art or literature; and for this 


reason we have read, with gratification, in the 
newspapers, that a handsome piece of plate has 
been presented to Mr. Griffiths by a number of 
our principal water-colour painters, as a testi- 
mony of their estimation of his liberal patron- 
age for many years, and aiding them in the 
disposal of their productions without fee or 
reward, 

Orfila on Tests of Poisons.— All France 
seems disturbed by the grand dispute whether 
Marsh’s apparatus is or is not a certain test of 
the presence of arsenic, antimony, or other 
poisons. The questions are nice and difficult, 
and the only conclusion we would arrive at is, 
that there can be no sufficient evidence to affect 
the lives of parties accused of murder in such 
very fine experiments and appearances as are 
described in the Parisian journals. 

Cambridge Camden Society.—The fourteenth 
meeting of this Society was held at the Philoso- 
phical Rooms last Saturday. The President 
took the chair at half past seven, and, after the 
election of twenty-five new members, pro- 
ceeded to make some observations on what had 
been done during the long vacation ; instancing 
particularly the uncoating of the tower of St. 
Benedict’s, which has now been restored to its 
original condition, entirely at the expense of 
the Society; the discovery of the beautiful rood 
loft at Llan Egryn, Merionethshire ; a curious 
painting at Llan Dannwg, in the same county, 
both of which will appear in the “* Transactions 
of the Society ;”? and of two Chantry altars, 
the one in Abbot’s house at Much Wenlock, 
the other at Lidbury, Salop. He adverted to 
the numerous sketches and drawings of details 
which had been sent in, and remarked on the 
necessity of forming such collections, if a pure 
school of Christian architecture is to be formed. 
The Secretary then read the names of 220 
churches visited and described during the vaca- 
tion. Some of the most curious brasses in the 
room were then described. Among these were 
Prior Nelond, Cowfold, Sussex (1499); Sir 
John Wantele, Amberley, Sussex (1424); Sir 
Hugh and Lady Halsham, West Grinstead, 
Sussex (1441); Sir Peter Legh, Winwick, 
Lancashire ; a fine cross to John Corby, Broad- 
water, Sussex (1415) ; with several interesting 
specimens from Kent and Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Neale, of Downing, then read an account 
of the restorations of the fine Norman church 
of Old Shoreham, Sussex, illustrated by draw- 
ings; the Society having, both by money and 
influence, contributed to that restoration. He 
also presented a small host-bell, discovered in 
the excavations made round the church. Mr. 
Webb, of Trinity, read a second paper ‘ On 
Crypts,’ illustrated by sketches and plans, in 
which he proved that these originally had their 
origin in the cavadia of the Romans, and traced 
their progress downward. 

Of Almanacks for 1841, ‘* The Sporting ”’ 
(Churton, pp. 84), amusing in its views of 
different sports, abroad and at home, and con- 
taining the sporting intelligence for the ensuing 
year; ** The Meteorologist” (by W. J. Sim. 
monite; Tyas, pp. 48), full of weather prog- 
nostications ; and ** The Historical, Moral, and 
Weather” (Orr and Co., pp. 48), adding to 
weather predictions, &c. a long series of moral 
maxims, and chronological summary of memor- 
able events, all claim one notice, and may truly 
be mentioned as fairly performing the promises 
of their titles. 

Earthquake in Ireland.—The Derry paper 
states, that the shocks of an earthquake were 
felt in the northern parts of Ireland, on Tues- 
day the 10th, between the hours of three and 


four o’clock, a.m. ‘The vibrations are described 
as having lasted about twenty seconds, and a 
sound, as of heavy wagons passing over the 
ground,was heard. Twenty minutes after, a vivid 
flash of sheet lightning, and a terrible thunder. 
crash occurred. 


Scientific Expedition.—The Russian scientific 
expedition for the exploration of Nova Zembla 
has been brought up by the Arctic ices, and 
the party disembarked at Wardochaus in Nor. 
way. They purpose passing the winter in the 
northern parts of Lapland. 

Baron Geramb.—The newspapers announce 
the death of this well-known personage, whose 
eccentricities ended by his becoming a monk of 
La Trappe, and superior of that severe order. 


Electrical Clock.—A German artist is stated 
to have invented a simple and accurate clock, 
to go by electric action; the pendulum vi- 
brating between two voltaic piles, repelling 
it at the extremes alternately in contrary 
directions. 

Jervas the Painter. — ‘* You will be pleased, 
too, sir, with a story Lord Chesterfield told 
me (too late too) of Jervas, who piqued him- 
self on the reverse — on total infidelity. One 
day that he had talked very indecently in 
that strain, Dr. Arbuthnot, who was as devout 
as Richardson, said to him, ‘Come, Jervas, 
this is all an air and affectation; nobody is a 
sounder believer than you.’ ‘I!’ said Jervas, 
‘I believe nothing.’ ‘ Yes, but you do,’ replied 
the Doctor; ‘nay, you not only believe, but 
practise: you are so scrupulous an observer of 
the commandments, that you never make the 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven, or on 
the earth beneath, or,’ &c.” —Horace Walpole’s 
Letters. 


Wisdom of Retiring from the World in Time. 
—‘* My opinion, is, that when any personage 
has shone as much as is possible in his or her 
best walk (and, not to repeat both genders 
every minute, I will use the male as the com- 
mon of the two), he should take up his Strul- 
brugism, and be heard of no more. Instances 
will be still more explanatory. Voltaire ought 
to have pretended to die after ‘ Alzire,’ * Maho- * 
met,’ and ‘Semiramis,’ and not have produced 
his wretched last pieces : Lord Chatham should 
have closed his political career with his im- 
mortal war: and how weak was Garrick, when 
he had quitted the stage, to limp after the 
tatters of fame by writing and reading pitiful 
poems ; and even by sitting to read plays which 
he had acted with such fire and energy! We 
have another example in Mr. Austey ; who, if 
he had a friend upon earth, would have been 
obliged to him for being knocked on the.head 
the moment he had published the first edition 
of the * Bath Guide;’ for, even in the second, 
he had exhausted his whole stock of inspirk- 
tion, and has never written any thing tolerable 
since. When such unequal authors print their 
works together, one may apply in a new light 
the old hacked simile of Mezentius, who tied 
together the living and the dead.”—Jbid. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Schloss this year announces his fairy gift, the 
** Bijou Almanack,” with the poetical illustrations by 
Mrs, Norton. The subjects are, ——. Taglioni, 
Sheridan Knowles, Princess Maria of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and the fair Editor herself, portraits; and Caernarvon 
Castle, a —— The feeling with which Mrs. Nor- 
ton has turned the task of writing to her own likeness 
into, a touching homage to her predecessor L.E.L. (who 
took much delight in the tiny Bijou), is exceedingly femi- 
nine and graceful. 








In the Press. 
A Lady (the wife of an officer in the 16th Foot) has in 





the press A Narrative of a Three Mouths’ March in Indie, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











and a Residence in the Dooab, illustrated from drawings 
made on the spot.— The Life of the late Marquess of 
Londonderry, edited by Mr. Pote, under the auspices 
of the present Marquess. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, 
Vol. Il. Part IV. 6s.—Transactions of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society of London, Vol. XXIIL, (Second Series, 
Vol. V.), 8vo. 18¢.—Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of 
Women, by T. Laycock, M.D., 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Russia 
Trader's Assistant, by C. Clark : Vol. 1. Exports, 8vo. 30s. 
—Flora of Yorkshire, by H. Baines, 8vo. 7s. 6¢,—The 
Housekeeper’s Manual, 12mo. 2s.—The Psalms, with 
Notes, by Rev. W. H. Tucker, post 8vo. 8s.—The Stand- 
m6 Orders of the Lords and Commons relative to Private 
Bills, 12mo. 3¢.—The Rocky Island, and other Parables, 

Archdeacon Wilberforce, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Book of 
lottoes, f,cap, 3s.—The Life of Mohammed Ali, Viceroy 
of t, 12mo. 3s.—Mammon, by the Rev, J. J. Harris, 
D.D. (People’s Edition), 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d.—Barnham’s 

uestions on a Education, fourth edition, by E. 

Ings, 12mo. 8s.—Practical Treatise on Locomotive En- 

» by Comte de Pambour, new edition, 8vo. 18%.— 
he Protestant Annual, 1841, edited by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, 8vo. 15s.; India Proofs, 25s.—Poems, by Mrs. Follen, 
12mo, 5s.—Rev. W. B. Staveley’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Garrison Sermons, by the Rev. J. T. H. Le M 
12mo. 6s.—Theory Practice of Valuing Tithes, by L. 
Cooke, 12mo. 10s.—Bills of Costs in Chancery, by G. 
Farren, jun. 12mo. 5s.—Western and Bone’s Precedents in 
Conveyancing, 4 vols. royal 8vo. 37. 12s.—Sketches of Ser- 
Mons on Types and Metaphors, by a Dissenting Minister, 
12mo. 4s. 64-—-Who shall be Heir? by Miss Ellen Picker- 
ing, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. lls, 6d.—Jest and Earnest; a 
Series of Essays, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Sketches and Legends 
amid the Mountains of Wales, in Verse, by Janet W. 
Wilkinson, 8vo. 7s.—British Military Biography, f.cap 
12mo. 5s.—Mayo on Digestion, 2d edition, post Uvo. 6s. Gd. 
—Humboldt’s Travels and Discoveries in South America, 
16mo. 2s. 6d.—A Second Series of Useful Hints to La- 
bourers, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—B: Sanderson's Sermons, with 
Life by Izaak Walton, and mp | by R. Montgomery, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Lee’s Book for aJl Seasons, 18mo. 1s. 6d, 
Hi les4; the Sanscrit Text of the First Book, or 
Metra Lébba, with an Analysis by Johnson, 4to. 15s.— 
W. E. Hiekson’s Present State of Education in the 
Dutch and German Schools, 8vo. 2s. 6d,—Turner’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, 7th edition, edited by Dr. Liebig 
and Dr, Gregory, 8vo, 2ls.—The Parlour Table-Book, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Complete System of Geography, compiled 
and —_ by F. G, ‘Tomlins, royal 8vo. 21s.—Illus- 
trations of the Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous 
System, by J. Swan, Part VI. 4to. 7s.—Domestic Duties; 
or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies, by Mrs. W. 
Parkes, 5th edition, f.cap 8vo. 9s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
Thermometer. 
From 35 4 
Friday ---- 13 
Saturday -- 14 
Sunday ---- 15 
Monday -. 16 29°07 
Tuesday -- 17 51 29°50 
40 | 29°73 

Prevailing wind, south-west. 

On the 12th, afternoon, clear, otherwise cloudy; the 
13th, cloudy, with heavy rain, and wind boisterous; the 
14th, and following day, generally clear; the 16th, morn- 
ing cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, wind boisterous; 
the 17th, a general overcast, with frequent showers of 
rain, wind very boisterous during the evening; the 18th. 
cloudy, snowing nearly all the » flak 
frequent and heavy rain in the evening. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and +115 of an inch, 

November Meteors.—The evening of the 13th, as also 
the two preceding evenings, were here very unfavourable 
for observing these phenomena. Shortly before six, and 
again at about eleven in the evening, of the 14th, several 
unusually fine meteors were seen, accompanied with fre- 


quent lightning. 
CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


es large, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

There are so many novelties in the novel line our 
hands just now that we must postpone some of them, to 
be taken in turn, and not fill a whole Gazette at once. 

We thank Mr. S. for his letter, but it would lead to 
controversy for which we have not room ; and there are, 
besides, in it, points that could be easily answered. Bet- 
ter wait till the matter is more developed. 


Erratum. — Line 4 of the drama in our last, fr 
** elicits,” read ‘* elicit.” 


* The very low state of the barometer on the 13th is 
worthy of lar notice; yet still more remarkable is 
the great c' in the temperature of the 15th, and the 
follow day, viz. an increase of no less than thirty de- 

! Indeed, as early as half-past seven in the morning 
of the 16th the thermometer stood at the unusual height 
of fifty-seven degrees, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


GcorrisH (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE 
ASSURANCE, founded on the original Basis of 
THE LONDON EQUITABLE. 


THIS I§ THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
LIFE OFFICE IN SCOTLAND. 
Instituted A.D. 1815. 


umulated Fund, 
SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
Annual Revenue, 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN!TY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Whole Profits belong to the Assured. 


The Additions made by way of Bonus to the Policies of this 
Office vary from Ten per cent to upwards of Sixty per cent on the 
Capital Sums assured, according to the duration of the Policy. 

‘arties desirous of insuring are remind the advan 
which will arise to such as are affected within the current year, 
the Regulations of the Society uiring that, before additions 
can become absolutely vested, the Policies entitled thereto must 
have been in endurance at least five full and complete years. This 
condition, which forms part of the system of most of the Mutual 
Insurance Societies, will, of course, be satisfied at the next peri- 
odical i ist D ber, 1845, in regard to all Po- 


on 3) 
licies opened within the year 1840. 


Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, Retrospective or Vested, 
and Contingent Prospective, declared at 1st January, 1839. 


Ace’ 
NINE HUNDRED AND 








Sum Payable if decease 
bo my w+ hy takes place after Pay- 
at Ist Jan. 1839, ment of the Premium 
“ o due in 1845. 


Year 
of | Assured. 


Entry 





1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 


41587 4 
1345 4 
1259 14 
1174 4 
1080 0 


£1809 8 
1538 10 
1436 1 
1338 11 
12931 4 


7 
7 
2 
9 


0 





~ Every infermation may be readily obtained on application ‘to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's Agencies 


afforded of the 
popular Writers. 
The Works of Gosson, Lodge, Northbrooke, Rankins, Whet- 
stone, Stubbes, Heywood, and others, who wrote for or against 
h ical representati in their F ive infancy, are im. 
portant in the History of our Drama, and these (most of which 
are of the rarest possible occurrence) it is intended to reprint in 
a connected series. 
The Annual Subscription is 1/. 
A Council for the ope oa of the affairs of the Society has 
een formed, isting of the following Members :— 
Amyot, Thomas, Esq. F.R.S.|Harness, Rev. William 
Treasurer 8. A. \Jerrold, Douglas, Esq. 
Ayrton, William, Esq. F.R.S./Kenney, James, Esq. 
S.A. Knight, Charles, Esq. 
Bruce, John, Esq. F.S.A. Macready, William, U. Esq. 
Campbell, Thomas, Esq. Madden, Sir F. F.R.S. F.S,A, 
Collier, J. Payne, Esq. F.S.A. Keeper of the MSS. in the 
Courtenay, Rt. Hon. Thos. P. British Museum 
Craik, George L. ° Milman, Rev. Henry Hart 
Dilke, C. W. Esq. Treasurer |‘l'alfourd, Mr. Serjeant, M.P, 
Dyce, Rev. Alexander Tomlins, F. Guest, Esq. Sec. 
Halliwell, J. 
F.S.A. &c. 


producti of disti ; 





d and once 








O. Esq. F.R.S.|Wright, ‘homas, Esq. F.8.A. 
Young, Charles M. Esq. 

The Society is limited to 1000 Members, and, by one of its 
laws, no copies of its works are to be sold. 

The tirst work, ‘The Life of Edward Alleyn,” from original 
sources, and containing new information regarding Shakspere, 
Ben Jonson, and their contemporaries, will be ready for delivery 
in January. 2 

Communications relative to the Society may be addressed to 
any Member of the Council, or to Mr. Rodd, 2 Newport Street, 
Long Acre. Subscriptions received at the Metropolitan Hank, 
4 Pall Mall East. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


FLORESTON, WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On the Ist of December, Part I. price 1s. to be continued monthly, 
in Parts, each containing Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and 
Three I |lustrations, by O. P. Q. engraved by Brain (to be com- 
pleted in Eight Parts), 


LORESTON;; or, the New Lord of the 
Manor. A Tale of eee 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 








throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect A so 
as best to meet any particular contingency, or effect any specific 
object, will receive the requisite information, and have the suit- 
able Fi | transmitted to them; and all official com- 
munications of this nature are idered strictly confidential 


Annual Premium payable during Life for an Assurance of £100. 








Ages.| Ann. Prem. [Ages.} Ann. Prem. faces. Ann. Prem. 





Will be ready early in December, in f.cap 8vo. bound, 
y > ‘ 
HE ONDON ALMANACK, Oficial 
Register, and County Calendar, for England and Wales, 
for the Year 1841. 
Containing 
The Almanack, with full and copious Tables, the Royal Family 
of England, with their Households, the Ministry, and Privy Coun- 
o 


il; a Plete existing and extince' 





20 
35 


4216 
2 510 


30 
40 
vty JOHN ‘MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Edinburgh, & St. Andrew Square. 


50 


4211 1 44 8 4 
856 60 6 














Agent in London. 
HUGH M‘KEAN,7 Pall Mall. 
Agencies in ag seed 

Bradford ......George Rogers, Horton Road. 

Huddersfield Messrs. Marsden and Sikes, of the Huddersfield 

{ Banking Company. 

Leeds ......+++» William Ward, Bank Buildin, 

Liverpool .... ie 4 Oughterson and Co. 

Manchester... — Boothman, jun. Cross Street, King 
Newcastie......Charles Bertram, 12 Sandhill. 


_ oe Street 


inct 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE; 
Orders of Knighthood, &c.; the Imperial Parliament; all the 
Official Departments of Government; East India Company; a 


complete 
NAVY AND ARMY LIST; 

The Courts of Law, Judges, and al Officials; the County 
Authorities, Lord ard Deputy Lieutenants, High Sheriffs, Mili- 
tia, &c, and the 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN EACH COUNTY; 
A Clerical List, the Bishops, and Dignitaries; and a complete 


ist of 
THE BENEFICED cuaeer OF ENGLAND AND 
The Universities, pias Publie Schools throughout the 
Kingdom ; 
THE CORPORATION, &. OF THE CITY OF LONDON; 


The Police, City and Public Companies, Learned and Scienti- 
: Senta Gthacieahl 


fic Societies and i an nevo- 


lent Institutions, Religious Societies, &c.; and a mass of valuable 
Statistical Inf i piled from Parli 








HILL'S SEAL WAFERS. 


Returns. z 
‘The want of a ive book of for England 


h ti, 











DWIN HILL begs to express his grati- 
tude for the extensive support he has received as a 
Manufacturer of these Wafers, and especially to the very man: 
who have been pleased to make known to him their admiration 
and approval. 

Coats-of-Arms, Crests, Address, or Initial Wafers, made to 

order in the most careful and beautiful manner: all are 
WARRANTED ADHESIVE. 

Purchasers are requested to observe that E. H.’s Name and 
Address are printed in full on each Weare. 

A Large Stock of Initial and Fancy Wafers always on hand at 
the Warehouses of the Agents, and at the Manufactory, 18 Bar- 
pholomew Street, Birmingham. 

Agents.—London: Mr, Thomas Wade, 124 Bishopsgate Street, 
Without. Bath: Messrs. Simms and Son, George Street. Dub- 
lin: Messrs. Jordan, Whelan, and Co, 1 Capel Street. 


HE SHAKSPEARE SOCIETY. 


__ Atis remarkable that a that has hitherto been 
e Pp as n p 
vals, and mor ne Literary reneror singh pe yet been 
A . = af clvanient 








the purpose o o ng 
by Shigh he may be thoroughly understood and fully appre- 


To supply this “ The Shaksp Society” has been 
established ; and it is hoped that, when once its purpose is gener- 
ally known, it will produce a spirit of inquiry and examination, 
the result of which may be the discovery of much curious and 
valuable infermation, in private hands and among family papers, 
of the very existence of which the possessors are not at present 
aware. Every thing, whetherderived from manuscript or printed 
sources, that will throw light on our early Dramatic Literature 
and Stage, will come within the design of the Society. ‘The 
cabinets of collectors and our public libraries contain much that 
will contribute to this end. 
ducti prior to the Resto- 


Some of the p of our Di 
vation have never yet been pu ed, and the printed copies of 
many Old Plays have the rarity of manuscripts. The best of 
these will be edited under the Sanction of the Society, accom- 
panied by Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
The Tracts by such protitic authors as Nash, Green, Harvey, 
er, Breton, Munday, Rowlands, Rich, Taylor, Jordan, &c., 
are known to comprise matter of great interest and curiosity, in 
diate or remote, with our early Stage and 


defici 











its Poetry; and to the republication of these the attention of the | P’ 


y will also be directed. In time, complete sets may thus be 


and Wales, of a similar character to those already existing for 
Scotland and Ireland, has induced the Publishers to undertake 
the present work, on which no labour or expense has been spared 
to obtain full and authentic information. ‘They believe it will be 
found not only of a much more comprehensive, but also a far 
| more accurate Register, than any previously published. 

London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


ROMANCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE ROMANCE of JEWISH HISTORY. 
By the MISSES MOSS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart, 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


BRITISH 
On the 28th, post 8vo. ings made on the 
12s. cloth, lettered, 


Spot, 
. 
ARRATIVE of a THREE MONTHS 
MARCH in INDIA, and a Residence in the Dooab. 
By the WIFE of an OFFICER in the 16th Foot. 
London: R. Hastings, 13 Carey Street, Lincoin’s Inn; and all 
Booksellers and Public Libraries. 


To be published on the Ist of ber, 
7 PROTESTANT ANNUAL for 1841. 
Post 8vo. morocco elegant, 15s. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, 
Dedicated to the Bishops and Clergy of the British Empire, as 
the rightful Guardi ur P; I e 
This Work is not only of national but universal interest, being 
devoted to the support of ovr Bible Christianity and Protestant 
Institutions. It consists of original Articles in Prose and Verse, 
from Contributors of the highest talent and soundest Christian 
principle; among whom we may mention the Revds. Dr. Chai- 
mers, Hugh M‘Neile, Edward Bickersteth, Robert Montgomery, 
. Muir, J. Cumming, and the Author of “ Essays on the 
Church ;” together with G. Finch, Esq. Miss Stodart, Miss Bar- 
ber, and other distinguished writers of the day. Among the Il- 
lustrations, designed and engraved expressly for this work by 
eminent Artists, are original and striking Portraits of the Rev. 
Hugh M‘Neile, by Kobertson, and the Earl of Winchelsea, by 


INDIA. 
i from D: 





December, 








hillips. 
London: F. Baisler’s Protestant Depository, 124 Oxford Street. 
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oe 
AN ELEGANT GIFT- BOOK. 
On the 18th instant will be y F: 
from Design by Gilbert, and Vignette by Harvey, price 4 or 
gvo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
MHE PARLOUR TABLE-BOOK. 
Written oy Selected by the Author of “ Lives of the 
English Sacred Poe’ 
Joseph Rickerby, earkeuee Lane, King William Street, City ; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
12th edition, price 9s.; silk, 11s. of 
HE WOMEN of ENGLAND: 
Social Duties and ee Habits. 
B . Ellis. 

“If we could have our ow ‘way, every family should order a 
copy of “The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 
husbands, should buy it for their wives; a for their daugh- 
ters; brothers, for their sisters."—Met t Mag. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. London; Chatham Street, Manchester ; 


and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 
M™ 


Legendary Tales “of the Highlands. 
By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
Author of “ Highland Rambles,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings by Phiz. 
°H. 
The Conspirators ; 
Or, the Romance of Military Life. 
By —— — 


their 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 21, 


COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS :— 


Oliver Cromwell ; - "Historical Romance. 
Edited by. Horace Smith, Esq. 
Author of “ ae House,” &c. 3 vols. 


The wean of a Flirt. 
—— —— 


“ Among the best novels of its kind for many years given to the 
world by the English press.”—Atheneum, 
Also, just ready, 


Popular Traditions of England. 
First Series— Lancashire. 
John Roby, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


The late James Smith's Comic Miscelianies, 
Memoirs, and Letters. 


Edited by his Brothen Horace Smith, E: 
2d edition, with "Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s, 
HE SELECT REMAINS of the late 
Rev. J. COOKE, of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, London; 
and Maidenhead, Berks. 
“By the Rev. Dr. REDFORD. 

“This admirable little book we have now before us only re- 
quires to be known to meet with an extensive sale. Its pages are 
hiled with anecdotes combined with much useful information to 
the Christian.”—Select Biography. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





JOANNA BAILLIE’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol. price 9s. cloth, ‘§ 
OGgiFriyvy s&s VERSES. 
By JOANNA BAILLIE. 
Edward Moxon, ener Street. 


MR. CUNNINGHAME’S NEW “WORK. 
‘ost Bvo. 


O R_ A; a Poem, in 


Cantos. 
By ROBERT GUN CUNNINGHAME, Esq. 
Of Mount Kennedy. 
_ eae to Thomas Moore, Esq. 
and Otley, P Conduit Street. 








WORKS BY SIR J. W. LUBBOCK, BART. 


CCOUNT of the “¢ Traité sur le Flux et 
Réflux de la Mer,” of Daniel Bernoulli. Price 4s. 1830, 
On the Theory of the Moon and on the Per- 


turbations of the Planets. Part I. price 4s. 1835.—Part II. 
cas 1836.—Part Ill. price 2s. 6d. 1837.—Part IV. price 
1840. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Computation 
of Eclipses and Uccultations. Price 2s. 6d. 1835. 

On the Determination of the Distance of a 
comet from the Earth, and the Elements of its Orbit. Price 2s, 


Remarks on the Classification of the Differ- 
ent Branches of Human Knowledge. 2d edition, price 2s. 1838. 
.An Elementary Treatise on the Tides. 
Price 3s. 1839. 
On the Heat of Vapoars and on Astronomi- 
cal Refractions. Price 2s. 
Charles Knight om co. ‘29 Ludgate Street. 





MURPHY’S no 
12mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed 


WEATHER ALMANACK, on Scienti- 
fic Principles, 
For the Year 1841, 
Ry P. MURPHY, Esq. 

Author of “ The Weather Almanacks for 1838, 1839, and 1840," 
“The New Theory of Meteorology and Physics, on the Princi- 
ple of Solar and Pienstery Reflection,” &c. 

Table of Contents :— 
Pirst Part, jes of High Water at Lon- 
Introduction, in which, with/40" Bridge 
the view of shewing that to thel, 4. Ta ay rere for 
presence of a foreign or Sona‘ thi prinelpal Port igh Water 
ary influence on the seasons : 

1640 was owing the remarkable Table of the Fixed Stars, 

peculiarities which they exhi-|*° . 

bited, a sketch of the principles Third Part, Th 

on which the work is conducted|,, Scientific Notices:—Ist. The 

is given, &c. Union baby er og Progressions, 
Calendar, principal Articlesof hich 
The Four Quarters of the agli ob perdi meant en eae 
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THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


,) 
HE SIEGE of FLORENCE. 
By DANIEL MACARTHY, Esq. 

“*A most pouwerfaliy written novel.”—Weekly Chronicle. 

“ This clever novel is we if at all inferior to the most popular 
of Mr. James's productions.”—Naval and Military Garette. 

“ This very spirited Teunanee, abounding with events of great 
historical interest, lays claim to a high place amongst the works 
of fiction of the present day. There are passages in it that are 
not exceeded in yao A or power by any romance writer of our 
time."—Morning Herald. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 18 Great ee Street. 


A NEW COMIC CALENDAR FOR 1841, 
With upwards of Sixty Pictorial Illustrations by Lee, f.cap 
8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMET of MANY TALES; a 
Comic Calendar for 184 
By W. H. HARRISON. 
Cc in addition to the usual Information desired in an 





er D 
Yea 1 World 
os and University Terms, &c. the chain and Moral Wor 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon.| 9, On the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals and Plants 

Second Part. with a Rule for finding the same 
Almanack, with the Daily/Equivalents of Climate in the op- 
State of the Weather Barth: 


posite Hemisphere of the 
e < and Setting of thejof much importance to Emi- 
Sun and Moo: 


grants, &c. 
— 's Southing, Age, and] 3. A Word to the British As- 
Phase: sociation for the Advancement 
Sun’s Declination and Semi- ing Science, ‘ La recherche de 
diameter ja vérité est oo — noble des 
Length of the Day, and Ti bl 
of Daybreak and Twilight, &c. jun devoir. sdb de Staél. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 











[Only 200 Copies printed for sale. } 
Price 25s. a new and beautifully illustrated edition of the 


History of the KNIGHTS TEM. 


By JAMES BURNBES, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Knight of the Koyal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
2d edition, with an Appendix of Rare and Curious 
ocuments, &c. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinbur th; Payne and Foss, 
London; John Cumming, Dublin. 





WORKS BY JONATHAN DUNCAN, ESQ. B.A. 
1. Price 6s. cloth, elegant, 
THE DUKES of NORMANDY, from the 


Time of Rollo to the Expulsion of King Sohn by Philip 
mee of France. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, r 6s. cloth, 
HE RELIGIOUS WARS of FRANCE, 


from the Accession of Henry LI. to ee Peace of Vervins. 

3. In f.cap 8vo. price 74. c 
HE RELIGIONS of PROFANE ANTI. 
FR ial ; their Mythology, Fables, Hieroglyphics, and 


4. Price 3s. each we ee seth : * (each Work may 


ELIX BODIN'S” "SUMMARIES of the 
HISTORIES of ENGLAND and FRANCE, Translated 

from the French by Jonathan Duncan, B.A 
“* Mr. Duncan is an able writer; instruction, blended with en- 
tertainment, is his aim; both youth and age may peruse his 
works with advantage; the scholar and the parent may alike 

profit by them,.”—Critical Notice. 
Joseph Makes! Sherbourn Lane, King William Steet City; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 





HURCH PRINCIPLES CONSIDERED 
in their WE. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


mtents : —_ 
a R » The ( gree —4. The Sa- 
. The lical Specific Claims of 
the Church: of Sugland7. Church Principles in Relation te 
Present Circumstances. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORK ON CHEMISTRY, BY DR. KANE. 
Vol. I. Pare I, 8vo. pp. we, Reswoenet with 120 Wooedcuts, 
price 6s. 


LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY including 
the most recent Di and Applications of the Sc 
ence to Medicine, to Pharmacy, and to the Arts. 
ROBERT KANE, M.D. M.R.I.A. 

Professor L, the Royal Dublin Society and the Apothecaries' 
Hell of of Ireland ; ne of the Societies of Pharmacy of France 
an 
This : Work’ will be completed in Three Parts, of which the 
Second will be published in, December and the Third in ere 
Hodges and Smith, College Green, Dublin; Longman 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London; Machtachlan a 
Stewart, Edinburgh. 


COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


In 21 vols. small 8vo. with Eighty Plates, price 5s. each, 
bound in cloth, 


ALPY'S wotly Complete HISTORY of 


ENGL 








HUME and SMOLLETT. 

With Continuation from the Reign of George II. om to 
1835.) By the Kev, T. 8. HUGHES, B.D. Prebendary of Peter- 

rough, Shrist ian Advocate at Cambridge, p forbes of 
* Travels in ” &e. Embellished with Righty highly 

~; vw on Steel. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wiz, 
Bridge Street; and all Booksellers. 





Almanack, a a Series of Sketches of Men and Manners, in Prose 
and Verse, with Characteristic Portraits of the Meigning Sove- 
reigns of the World. 
Lendon: William Ball and Co, 34 Paternoster Row. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HO SHALL BE HEIR? 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 


Author of 
Nan Darrell. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Fright. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Quiet Husband. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


A Novel. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d, cloth, 


BEST and EARNEST; 


a Series of Essays. 
o This is a work the publication of which we hail with plea- 
sure.” —Britannia, 
“ The different papers are wittily and well written.”—Age. 
London: Hugh Cunningham, St. Martin’s Place, 
— — 


MACGILLIVRAY'S MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
In f.cap 8vo. with Woodcuts and Plates, price 4s. 6d. each, 


MANUAL of BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGY; being a Short Description of the Birds of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the essential Characters of the 
Species, Genera, Families, and Orders; with an Introduction to 
the Study. 
Lately published, 


A Manual of Geology. 
“ Asa clear and ge treatise on geology, this work appears 
a master-piece. "—— Bat 
“The author has 
Atlas 


Be A ki 


the 





most ably.”— 


A Manual of Botany. 
rH An excellent and useful work for the young botanist."”—Spec- 
lator. 
“We have no hesi it the most useful 
hand-book of botany extant. w Scottish manterd, 
London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse menor 





Price 1s. 6d, 


HAKSPERE’S POEMS. 
Also, price 16s. cloth, 
Shakspere’s Dramatic Works; with Remarks 
on his Life and Writings. By Thomas Campbell. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


THE FAVOURITE ANNUAL, 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
BOOK, 184). 
By MARY HOWITT, 
With Hisar sia highly finished Plates, comprising Portraits, 
bey my yt set ects, &c. Elegantly bound in embossed 


“thie fave Socaee wae ‘hes maintained its ground for ten pom 
whilst rls other Annual has considerably decreased in sal: 
isher, Son, and Co, Newgate Street, London. 


Now ready, = 2d edition of 
TT. JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK for 


i841, 
By the Author of “The Women of Eng lend.” 
Phd Sixteen es tasteful) bound, price 
“It has been my $ a8 much an » hhiatorical 
work as ~ 4 plates yal & admit, that it may not only supply amuse- 
ment for idle hours, but be thought worthy a place in the Juve- 
yo a and of being referred to in after years."—Author's 
face 
Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 


Imperial 8vo. large print, 


HE , FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK, and 
Bee noes J. Morison, D.D. 
the Year! ie. es Cloth, gk wit edgen fist one elt mend 





Ward- 
ifehild, 
hattes M. Birrell, ‘James Sherman, J. Pye Smite Henry Blunt, 
ce 
Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 
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8 New Burlington Street, November 21, 1840. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, ' 
JUST READY. 





THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Ese. F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Shartes IT. and James IT. 
INCLUDING A NARRATIVE OF HIS VOYAGE TO TANGIER, AND JOURNAL OF HIS RESIDENCE THERE, &c. 
The whole now first published from tlie Originals. In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait from an original Picture. 
The Correspondence will be found to include the following distinguished Characters :— 


JOHN DRYDE SIR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON SIR GEORGE CARTERET DR. GALE 
SIR PHINEAS AND PETER PETT DK. WALL CESARE MORELLI .: CHARLES II. 
LORD DARTMOUTH SIR SAMUEL, MORELAND SIk GODFREY KNELLER JAMES II. 
LORD SANDWICH KARL OF ANGLESEY SIR HANS SLOANE DR. VINCENT 
SIR WILLIAM PETTY DUCHESS OF NORFOLK SIR ROBERT SOUTHWELL SIR ROBERT HOLMES 
LADY TUKE PRINCE RUPERT MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE JOHN EVELYN. 
SIR JONAS MOORE DUKE OF RICHMOND MRS. EVELYN 
The Work contains, also, the Correspondence between James the Second and Lord Dartmouth, on the Eve of the Revolution of 1688. 
If, 





Il. IV, 
BLPHINSTONE; DACRE; or, the Olden Time. | THE THREE PEERS; 
A Novel. | A Tragedy, in Five Acts. | A Novel. By Lady Stepney, 


In 3 vols. post 8v0. By Mrs, Gore. In 3 vols, post vo. (Now ready.) 


MERCEDES OF CASTILE ; 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot” “‘ The Red Rover,” ‘“‘ The Pathfinder,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


vi. 
THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By the Author of ‘* The Comic Latin Grammar.” In post 8vo. with upwards of Fifty humorous Illustrations, price 8s. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY :— 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, THE DOWAGER; 


OR, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“* This is a very clever book. The style is easy, lively, and unaffected; never for an instant inflated or dull; studded every where, indeed, with brilliant epigram."—Exvaminer, 
“ Full of genuine comedy, which, if transferred to the stage, would be most effective. Mrs. Gore depends principally for success upon her powers of wit; and — a she sees vividly she traces with 
vivacity. Her pages are a complete Rochefoucauld of English high life. This is a work that forms a feature in the literature of the year.”—Atheneum, 


* An admirable picture of modern manners in the higher circles of society, mingled with judicious remarks and pungent satire, set off by a composition easy, ani d, and piquant,'’—Spectator. 


Il. 
THE CLOCKMAKER ; 
OR, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, OF SLICKVILLE. First, Second, and Third Series. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
*," Either Series may be had separately, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
Il. 
MR. BENTLEY'S COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL OF ORFORD. 


Complete in Six Volumes 8vo. handsomely bound, containing nearly Three Hundred Letters, now first published from the Originals, 
“and embellished with Portraits of 


HORACE WALPOLE (after Bekardt LORD HE 
SiR ROBERT WA m4 ERTFORD 





COUNTESS TEMPLE SIR HORACE MANN 


: COUNTESS OF AILESBURY LADY SUFFOLK GILLY WILLIAMS 
paket beg vot oe Sandan anion a DUKE OF ARGYLE HON. R, EDGCUMBE 
i ONTAGU LADY mas BE AUCLERC RICHARD BENTLEY “7h irtuoso) 
a Wass OF OF QUEENSBERRY LADY Tow ‘NSHEND ine MKS DAMER MADAME sok DEFFA 4 : 
KITTY CL S BE MARSHAL NWAY 
LADY HERVEY GEORGE SELWYN HORACE WALPOLE (after Muntz) DUCHESS DE CHOISE UL. 


*,“ Any Volume can be had separately, to complete Sets. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
> sani in Saat to Wer ents 
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